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PILE UP PROFITS 


with 


McCULLOCH 


professional-quality chain saws 


Whether you cut big timber or pulpwood, McCulloch has the saw 


you need to stack up more blue chips. Here’s why: 





POWER McCulloch gives you more horsepower than ever 
before. Whether you want direct-drive for light-touch 
cutting —or gear-drive for maximum lugging power 
— McCulloch has the right saw to do the job. 


DEPENDABILITY Advanced engineering and precision manufacturing 
keep McCulloch chain saws cutting, tree after tree 
after tree. 


PINTAIL CHAIN Only McCulloch gives you tough, new PINTAIL 
Chain...a masterpiece of engineering...designed 
to give you longer cutting periods between filing; 
least stretching; smoothest cutting and boring. 





OPERATOR- A chain saw is as good as the man behind it. That’s 
DESIGNED why McCulloch makes all its saws with the oper- 
ator in mind. Light weight (as low as 17 pounds), 
balanced power, anti-bark muffler are just a few 
reasons why McCulloch saws are easier to operate. 


Only McCulloch offers a complete line of saws and prices start at only $149.95 







DIRECT-DRIVE SAWS 





Super 44A 


GEAR-DRIVE SAWS 


See your McCulloch dealer for a demonstration. For complete litera- 
ture and prices, write: McCulloch Corporation, Los Angeles 45, Calif. 
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“You're in luck when you've got a McCulloch Chain Saw” 
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Forest Forum 


Tents from Trees 
EpDIToR: 


Just read my copy of AMERICAN FoREsTS 
for May and noted with interest the article 
on page 5 entitled “Camping in Paper.” 
My wife and I and three children expect 
to spend July camping out in the West and 
these lightweight materials interest us very 
much. We might like to test them to see 
how well they work. Could you tell us 
where they are available and, if so, at 
what price? 

Herman Wolf 
10 Trumbull Street 
Hartford 3, Conn. 


ADVISE NAME AND ADDRESS OF 
MANUFACTURERS OF PAPER TENTS 
MENTIONED MAY ARTICLE “CAMP- 
ING IN PAPER.” 
E. R. Wagoner 
Texas Forestry Association 
Lufkin, Texas 

Epiror: 

What's the dope on those paper tents 
shown on page 5 of your May issue... . ? 
Are those tents actually made from trees 
and can they really take it? 

J. C. Weaver 
1128 Bryant Street 
Rahway, N. J. 


(Some months ago the Kimberly-Clark Cor- 
poration, of Neenah, Wisconsin, developed 
a new lightweight material called Kaycel 
made partly from wood cellulose and part- 
ly from synthetic materials. Corporate Re- 
search, Inc., of 2211 Jackson Rd., Ann Ar- 
bor, Michigan, immediately saw the poten- 
tial of this material for camping equip- 
ment and interested the Ford Motor Com- 
pany in displaying selected items in connec- 
tion with its Station Wagon Living Pro- 
gram. These items include a Kaycel sleep- 
ing bag priced at around $7, a Kaycel 
boot at $6 for outdoor living that fits 
compactly in the rear of a station wagon, 
and tents in various colors from $4 to $18. 
Kimberly-Clark informed us that it stands 
behind both the bags and the boots and 
that they will stand up under all reasonable 
conditions. The tents, the company stressed, 
while much cheaper than other materials, 
also must be described as “limited use” or 
“limited life” materials up to this time. 
While research will ultimately perfect this 
tenting material to withstand all conditions, 
as of now it is not guaranteed to withstand 
very severe storms, for example. However, 
under normal conditions, it is ideal for 
backyard play tents for children, for limit- 
ed use on vacations and on hikes or canoe 
trips where weight is an important factor. 
With both the Army and the Boy Scouts 
intensely interested in these new materials, 
Kimberly-Clark said it wanted to make dead 
certain the public is absolutely sure just 
what these materials can and cannot do 
and stressed again that the tents up to this 
time must be labeled as a “limited life” 
material. For more information contact 
your Ford dealer or Corporate Research at 
Ann Arbor.—Editor) 


Cape Cod Seashore 


CulrEF FORESTER: 
Thank you very much for your interest- 
ing letter on the proposed National Park on 


(Turn to page 3) 
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THE COVER (Lest We Forget) 


Despite generally improved fire conditions nationwide, the South last month was 
once again reporting numerous and serious wildfires. Mississippi reported over 
2,000 fires in April, including 600 in one day. Accordingly, Mark Robinson's 
remarkable cover shot serves as a forceful reminder that we must not relax. 
Mr. Robinson, of Springfield, Pennsylvania, took his picture at I] p.m. near 
Candenton, Missouri, in the Ozarks, using a Kine Exacta (German) camera. He 
reports that the fire appeared to extend over miles of timberland and that no 
apparent effort was being made to subdue it. 


The AFA 


The American Forestry Association, publishers of Ameri- 
can Forests, is a national organization — independent and 
non-political in character—for the advancement of intelli- 
gent management and use of forests and related resources 
of soil, water, wildlife and outdoor recreation. Its pur- 
pose is to create an enlightened public appreciation of 
these resources and the part they play in the social and 
economic life of the nation. Created in 1875, it is the 
oldest national forest conservation organization in America. 








AMERICAN Forests is published monthly by The American Forestry Association at 919 Seventeenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D.C. Subscription price $6 a year. Editors are not responsible for loss 
or injury of manuscripts and photographs while in their possession or in transit. The Editors are 
not responsible for views expressed in signed articles. Second-class postage paid at Washington, 
D.C., and at additional mailing offices. Copyright, 1959, by The American Forestry Association. 
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Forest Forum 


(From page 1) 


the great outer beach of Cape Cod. I have 
been impressed by the _ well-considered 
opinions that I have received on the sub- 
ject, both from residents of Cape Cod and 
from people throughout the Common- 
wealth. | am fully aware of the very great 
need for conserving our rapidly vanishing 
shoreline; however, I am deeply concerned 
about possible inequities that may result 
to some of the townships and residents 
of the affected area under the current pro- 
posals 
{nv legislation to establish the subject 

park must be very carefully worked out. It 
may well involve problems which will have 
to be initially handled by the state legisla- 
ture. Because of these problems and because 
this park as proposed would involve a very 
substantial undertaking, I want to study 
with great care the proposals which have 
been made. I also am anxious to learn of 
the views of the people within the affected 
area 

Leverett Saltonstall 

United States Senator 

Massachusetts 


CiuleF FORESTER: 


This is a reply to your letter of March 
30 about the Cape Cod National Seashore 
and H. R. 3050. I know this area well, 
having had a vacation camp near its south- 
ern end for 30 years, and I am heartily in 
favor of the project and most of the provi- 
sions of the bill. 


Most of the shore is still fairly wild, but 
it has recently become more accessible to 
more thousands of people. It is due, there- 
fore, for summer cottage “development” 
and closing of public rights of access un- 
less withdrawn from private ownership. 

Because the land is so narrow (two to 
four miles wide for most of the distance) 
and the sea is eating away the shore at the 
rate of about 10 feet a year, there should 
be no severe restriction on the width of the 
land to be included in the area. 

The whole lower Cape Cod is unique— 
40 or 50 miles of ocean beach without a 
break. and accessible by automobile, being 
a part of the mainland. 

J. J. Storrow 
Crosstrees 
TPucker’s Town 
Bermuda 


CHIEF ForESTER: 


Thank you very much for sending me 
the current issue of AMERICAN Forests, 
Which includes a favorable statement by 
the Executive Committee of The American 
Forestry Association regarding the proposed 
Cape Cod National Park. 

I very much appreciate having this state- 
ment, since it concerns one of the most im- 
portai:t Massachusetts and New England 
problems which we shall be considering in 
this Congress. I am giving this matter de- 
tailed study, since I think it is one of the 
Most important proposals which has been 
made for improving the recreational and 
scenic potential of New England. 


John F. Kennedy 
United States Senator 
Massachusetts 


Eviror 
Chis comment is on proposed beach and 


dung parks in Oregon, Cape Cod and In- 
diana 
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FIRE PUMPS" 


we are power packed. That's why fire fighting _ 
\ +: ™ authorities say they “efford the greatest 
fire protection for the least cost.” 
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No. 90 INDIAN 
(Sliding Pump Type) 


Today everyone demands the 
most for his dollar. VALUE 
and LONG LIFE come 
first. That’s why so many 
insist on INDIAN FIRE PUMPS — they do a 
better job and last longer. Inexpensive spare 
parts are always available in a hurry. Put more 
smash into your fire fighting drive — make 
INDIANS your first line of defense. 


No. 80 INDIAN 
(Lever Type Pump & Handle) 
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Both Types 

Approved by 

Fire fighting authorities who have experimented Underwriters’ 
with a “WET WATER" powder mixed with the von Laboratories, 
water in an INDIAN FIRE PUMP tank report it TANK Inc, 


does an excellent job. 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOG! 


—D. B. SMITH & CO. sos aiin'sr Utica 2 Ny 


PACIFIC COAST BRANCHES CANADIAN AGENTS 

Hercules Equipment G Rubber Co., Fred €£. Barnett Co., Klamath Fleck B.os. Limited, Vancouver, 
Inc., San Francisco 7, Cal. and Falls, Ore. B.C. 
San jose Mill G Mine Supply, Inc., Seattle, ¢ £. Hj 

; ‘ ; , ” ’ C. E. Hickey G Sons, Ltd., 
+ sy’ ata Co., Los Angeles Wash. nasties 
Fred E. Barnett Co., Portland, L. M. Curtis G Sons, 
Ore. Salt Lake City, Utah 











When it was suggested that a Shenandoah 
National Park should be established, readi- 
ly available to the people of many states, 
Virginia was asked to provide the land, 
title-free. This she did, by subscriptions of 
her citizens in many communities and by 
legislative appropriation. The same digni- 
fied procedure was used in setting up the 
Great Smoky Mountain National Park in 
North Carolina and Tennessee. Some help 
was given by outside friends in both cases, 
but the main effort was by local people, as 
individuals and payers of state taxes. 



























That same pattern would seem to be ex- 
cellent for other states to use, especially 
states of much wealth. It provides, in ef- 
fect, a referendum to measure the interest 
and responsibility of those who favor the 
new projects, which of course will involve 
new tax money over the years, for operation 
and upkeep. 

It has been well said by conservationists 
that we do indeed have a responsibility to 
leave the world better than we found it, or 
at least as good. That would surely mean a 
country not more encumbered with crip- 


From left, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture E. L. Peterson, Senator Ernest 
Gruening, Secretary of Agriculture E. T. Benson, Senator Margaret C. Smith. 


SALUTE TO MAINE 


A YOUNG Alaska-cedar tree, a gift from one of the newest states, 
Alaska, to one of the oldest, Maine, was given official attention 
in a brief ceremony at the Mall entrance of the Department of 
Agriculture’s Administration Building on April 16. 

Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson presented the tree to 
Alaska’s Senator Ernest Gruening, who in turn presented it to 
Maine’s Senator Margaret Chase Smith. 

Senator Smith had received a request earlier this year from a 
Maine 4-H Club for an Alaskan tree to use in its Arbor Day pro- 
gram. She enlisted the assistance of Senator Gruening in obtaining 
the tree. He then contacted the proper authorities in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to provide a suitable tree. 

The Alaska-cedar, estimated to be between 8 and 10 years old, 
was selected by the U. S. Forest Service as a symbol of America’s 
tree-planting needs. It was shipped to Washington, D. C. by the 
Department of Agriculture from the Tongass National Forest near 


Sitka, Alaska. 


Members of the Alaska 4-H Clubs symbolically 


linked hands with those of Maine by helping to dispatch the tree 


from its forest setting. 


After the Washington ceremony, the “traveling tree” was on dis- 
play for several days in the patio of USDA’s Administration Build- 
ing. Later, it was shipped to Harpswell, Maine, where on April 24, 
Arbor Day in Maine, the tree was replanted by 4-H Club girls and 


boys of the state. 


Maine’s Governor Clinton A. Clauson and other state dignitaries 
participated in the tree-planting ceremony there. Soil samples from 
47 states were used in the planting to further emphasize nationwide 
unity toward the goal of reforestation. 


pling debt for the coming generations to 
pay, or to default by frittering away the 
value of our promises to pay. 


Herman Work 
Forest Consultant 
Staunton, Virginia 


DEAR MR. FREDERICK: 


I write to express for the National Park 
Service, our appreciation of the support 
which The American Forestry Association 
has given to the Cape Cod National Sea. 
shore proposal. As you know, although the 
Secretary of the Interior authorized the 
publication of the report for information 
purposes, the department has neither ap- 
proved nor disapproved of the proposal. We 
are sure, however, that the Secretary will 
be grateful for this evaluation of the pro- 
posal by The American Forestry 
tion. 


A ssocia- 


Conrad L. Wirth 
Director, National 
Washington, D. C. 


Park Service 


National Forests Program 


EpITorR: 

I have seen your editorial in the April 
issue of AMERICAN Forests, entitled “Con- 
gratulations, Mr. Benson,” commenting on 
the program for the national forests which 
was transmitted to the Congress March 24. 

Your enthusiastic reception of this pro- 
gram is of course gratifying to us. The 
analysis given in your editorial of the 
benefits to be expected from our projected 
development of national-forest resources 
should help to create understanding and 
support for the program among readers of 
AMERICAN FORESTS. 

The support given on many occasions 
by The American Forestry Association to 
department programs and to advancements 
in forestry generally has represented a great 
contribution in the public interest. We 
appreciate your continuing support for or- 
derly development and use of the national 
forests. 

E. L. Peterson 

Assistant Secretary 
Department of Agriculture 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Circulation Hike Predicted 


Mr. HornapDay: 


The May issue of AMERICAN Forests has 
reminded me of something that I have been 
meaning to do. 

The magazine has undergone an impres- 
sive change in recent months. Its format 
has become crisp and eye-catching and the 
coverage has broadened considerably. | 
fully expect your circulation will increase 
as a result. 

You fellows deserve praise for the change 
that has taken place. Of course, I won't 
run the risk of completely turning your 
heads by saying that I agreed with every- 
thing that was said. That's beside the point, 
however. The magazine has become s0 
good looking that I could not resist the 
impulse to express my congratulations. 

C. R. Gutermuth 

Vice-President 

Wildlife Management Institute 
Wire Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


We Stand Corrected 


EpitTor: 


Permit me to call your attention to the 
picture on the right hand side of Page 27 
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in your May issue in which you indicate 
that Virginia is on the left. This is in error, 
as West Virginia extends approximately 
thirteen miles on the west side of the 
Potomac below Harper’s Ferry. 

When I attended school I was taught 
that the three states converged at Harper’s 
Ferry and it was not until twenty years 
ago that I happened to be in the State 
Road Commissioner’s office at Charleston 
and upon admiring an oil painting, he in- 
formed me that West Virginia extended 
across the Potomac below Harper’s Ferry. 


Robert J. Foley 
Huntington, W.Va. 


Indian Planning Urged 


CHIEF FORESTER: 


The final outcome of the controversy 
over the fate of the Klamath Indian Reser- 
vation should be a source of pride to you 
and to The American Forestry Association. 
Obviously, though, the solution that was 
finally reached was the result of a lot of 
last-minute improvisation, made necessary 
by a lack of planning by those concerned— 
in and out of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

It seems to me that lack of planning is 
going to cause similar crises on other Indian 
reservations in the future as the federal 
government loosens its hold. Specifically, 
I am concerned about the two Apache res- 
ervations in Arizona. I believe that AFA 
should consider setting up an advisory com- 
mittee to work with the Indians themselves, 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the state 
government, and local residents. This com- 
mittee might be able to anticipate and to 
avert some of the problems that are bound 
to arise as termination comes. Obviously, 
such a committee couldn’t move in unin- 
vited, but I am sure than an invitation 
could be secured. 

I love the Apache country, and I know 
and admire the Apache people. I would 
hate to see either the land or the people 
plundered as they are bound to be unless 
better plans are made for the future. For 
several years I lived just at the northern 
edge of the Apache Reservation, and spent 
a good deal of time wandering through its 
hills. You may recall that I wrote an article 
about the resource problems on the reser- 
vation in AMERICAN Forests three or four 
years ago. Then a year ago I spent six 
months on the reservation itself, gathering 
material for my doctor’s thesis on the ecol- 
egy of ponderosa pine while living at the 
reservation headquarters. I am pretty well 
acquainted with what goes on there, and I 
am certain that the Indian Service is giving 
little or no thought at the local level to the 
problems that termination will bring. This 
may or may not be true at the Washington 
office level. . . . 

One thing that will make the Apache 
problem simpler than that of the Klamath 
is the absence of allotted lands—it is en- 
tively tribal. Still, many critical problems 
are bound to arise and I think AFA is the 
cutside agency best equipped to handle 
them. The situation may be even more 
urgent on other reservations which I don’t 
know so well—specifically perhaps on the 
Blackfoot. So again I suggest that your or- 
ganization consider what it might do to 
anticipate some of the problems of land 
use and ownership that are inevitable as 
termination comes. If I could be of any 
help in such a program, it would give me 
great pleasure to do so. 


Charles F. Cooper 
Assistant Professor 
Humboldt State College 
Arcata, California 
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Leaving disaster in its wake, a raging forest fire works its way over Cold 
Springs Divide from Maricopa Road on the Los Padres National Forest, Calif. 


CHANCE OF A LIFETIME 


“CHANCE IN A LIFETIME” to tell the complete story of a 
$4 million forest fire that raged out of control for 11 days led 
to a prize-winning documentary movie, “Watershed Wildfire.” 

When the fire broke out in Los Padres National Forest, watershed 
for the Santa Barbara area in California, Clint Davis, head of the 
Forest Service’s Information and Education Division, was there on 
a field trip. Davis realized that here was the “chance in a lifetime” 
for a major film record. He borrowed a camera, flew over the fire 
in a helicopter, and filmed in color some of the most spectacular 
fire footage ever photographed. 

This was the origin of the 16-mm color film “Watershed Wild- 
fire,” which won a trophy at the American Film Festival sponsored 
by the Educational Film Library Association, April 1-4, in New 
York City. A total of 450 non-theatrical films were submitted in 32 
categories for the festival. “Watershed Wildfire,” which was pro- 
duced by the Motion Picture Service of the Department of Agri- 
culture’s Office of Information, won its “Oscar” in the category 
Agriculture, Conservation, and Natural Resources. 

This prize-winning film is designed to emphasize the need for 
fire prevention by showing how devastating a fire can be to water- 
shed lands that are vital to both city and farm areas, and to illus- 
trate how this land can be rehabilitated. 

A Department of Agriculture Motion Picture Service photo- 
graphic team filmed scenes after the fire showing the clearing of 
stream channels and river beds and aerial reseeding of the burned- 
over area. These operations had to be completed before fall rains, to 
prevent massive water run-off and extensive erosion. 

Three other Department of Agriculture films, “Water for the 
West,” “The President Plants a Tree,” and “Hidden Menace,” 
reached the judging stage at the American Film Festival. A total of 
250 films had been eliminated previously in pre-screening. 

“Watershed Wildfire,” and other winning films, soon will go on 
tour to a number of U. S. and Canadian cities under the sponsor- 
ship of the Educational Film Library Association. Also, “Watershed 
Wildfire” is available for general circulation in film libraries at land 
grant colleges west of the Rockies, and in all regional offices of the 
Forest Service. Prints for television showings are available from the 
Motion Picture Service, Office of Information, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 





















Choice wood paneling and floor- 
ing enhances beauty of labora- 
tory interior, which is light, airy 


New hothouse has a height of 15 
feet where southern pines are al- 
ready being made to feel at home 


Masterful interior de- 
sign provides climate 
of great expanse, scope 

] 


Greeley Laboratory stands under protective mantle of giant oak, shown at right 


MONUMENT TO A FORESTER 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. — When 
the first spacemen start bringing 
back exotic plants from new and un- 
explored planets, Yale’s William B. 
Greeley Memorial Laboratory will 
be ready. 

Dedicated on May 8, this scientific 
depot is equipped to explore the 
physiological and genetic aspects of 
tree-growing under most climatic 
conditions. By flicking switches, 
technicians can duplicate growth 
conditions anywhere on this globe, 
and possibly in much of the universe. 

Temperatures can be made to 
plummet to more than 100 degrees 
below zero or soar 400 degrees above 
zero in special temperature units 
that can duplicate a steaming jungle 
or a polar ice cap with equal celerity. 
Trees from all over the world are 
already growing here. Scientists liter- 
ally plan to turn those trees inside 
out in examining their various prop- 
erties in an effort to produce even 
better, more disease-resistant strains 
in years to come. 


TWO LABS IN TWO YEARS 


The $600,000 Yale laboratory 
marks another milestone on the for- 
est research front. Last year saw the 
School of Forestry at Syracuse dedi- 
cating a new laboratory that will 
specialize in wood utilization. Thus 
the Yale School of Forestry labora- 
tory complements this program in 
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New York. As the Yale lab shows 
us how to grow better trees, the Syra- 
cuse lab will show us how to use 
them more effectively. 

The Yale laboratory has brought 
together under one roof all the work- 
ing conditions and all the equipment 
needed to challenge alert young 
minds and eager imaginations. In- 
deed, to watch technicians at work 
fills an untutored visitor with a cer- 
tain awe. On May 8, these men were 
seen studying the individual proper- 
ties of a single cell of wood. One can 
only speculate as to what marvels 
these specialists may unfold in years 
to come, not only in reference to im- 
proved trees but also in reference to 
the mysteries of life itself. For many 
of science’s greatest discoveries were 
by happy accident as well as by 
planned programming. 

Then too, the interior of this 
building is a wood scientist’s dream. 
Both the design and the lighting 
contrive to provide a feeling of space 
and airiness. Just outside the win- 
dows are some of the most beautiful 
oak trees we have ever seen. The in- 
terior paneling in oak, cherry, wal- 
nut, Philippine and Honduras ma- 
hogany, and other woods provides a 
proper setting. Flooring is oak and 
blendwoods, including some in pe- 
can-hickory, 

Col. William B. Greeley, in whose 

(Turn to page 42) 





JURISDICTIONAL 
CONTROVERSY 


O AVOID duplication and over- 

lapping of functions within the 
Department of Agriculture, Assistant 
Secretary E. L. Peterson issued a 
memorandum to Chief R. E. Mc- 
Ardle of the U. S. Forest Service and 
Administrator D. A. Williams of the 
Soil Conservation Service on Dec. 
28, 1956. Referring to services ren- 
dered landowners by both the Forest 
Service and the SCS, Peterson said: 

“Forestry services will be generally 
rendered to privately held forest 
lands including woodlands . . . by 
only one agency of the Department 
of Agriculture, the Forest Service. 

“Forestry services will not, except 
as otherwise provided herein, be giv- 
en directly to private landholders by 
the department. All such services 
will be made available to and 
through the agencies of state govern- 
ments having under state law au- 
thority and responsibility for for- 
estry service to private landowners.” 

In accordance with this memoran- 
dum, the Forest Service proceeded 
to carry out these provisions as they 
regarded the Agriculture Conserva- 
tion Program of the ASC. The sug- 
gested letter sent out from Wash- 
ington for forest supervisors to write 
to the state ASC committee chair- 
men read in part as follows: 

g the action program for car- 
rying out forestry practices of ACP 
has been delegated to the state for- 
ester in each state and he will have 
such representation on the county 
committees as necessary to conduct 
the action program.” 

Time went on and Hugh Red- 
ding, who was forest supervisor in 
Louisiana at the time, delayed mak- 
ing the appointment. Then, when 
Ray Brandt became forest super- 
visor, he consulted with State For- 
ester James E. Mixon on the matter, 
and Mixon said he wasn’t prepared 
to assume the added work as yet. 
Later, he informed Brandt that the 
commission had completed its pro- 
gram of training field personnel in 
fire-fighting supervision to the ex- 
tent that it was now capable of free- 
ing foresters for the added work load 
if Brandt still wanted the commis- 
sion to do it. 

Brandt informed the state Soil 
Conservation Committee of his in- 
tentions and the action started. Led 


by Marion Monk, chairman, the 
committee resented bitterly the idea 
of relinquishing the duties, claiming 
that it. would put most districts out 
of business in northern Louisiana, 
where there is nothing left for them 
to do but forestry work. Within a 
few weeks, orders for millions of 
seedlings for the districts were can- 
celled with the commission, and the 
commission was swamped with tele- 
phone calls and wires objecting to 
the forestry agency “taking over all 
tree planting and other forestry man- 
agement work previously done by 
SCS Districts.” In the meantime, 
Brandt withheld issuing his memo- 
randum of responsibility transfer, 
at the request of the commission. 

It should be pointed out here that 
in Louisiana, Soil Conservation Dis- 
tricts have been set up by act of the 
legislature and have appropriated 
state funds through a state Soil Con- 
servation Committee. All districts, 
of course, are given counsel and tech- 
nical help by the state office of the 
federal Soil Conservation Service, 
since the districts do not have pro- 
fessional foresters on their staffs. It 
might be pointed out, too, that the 
districts have done an excellent job 
in the past on tree planting, timber 
stand improvement, and other types 
of forestry services to landowners. 
They have also done an acceptable 
job in most cases of approving lands 
for ACP practices. 

The commission’s position and in- 
tentions, as well as the intentions of 
the Forest Service, have been mis- 
construed, and on purpose, I’m a- 
fraid. There has been a deliberate 
attempt here on the part of a very 
few top-level soil conservation lead- 
ers to smear the intent for the pur- 
pose of holding onto a pet project. 
The commission has made it cleai 
time and again that it does not want 
to take over the services as_per- 
formed by the districts. On the con- 
trary, Mixon has stated that thei 
services are needed and, when the 
commission is given the responsibil- 
ity of administering the program in 
Louisiana (as it has the responsi- 
bility for administering all othe: 
phases of the forestry program in 
Louisiana) it will ask the districts 


to continue doing what they are now 
(Turn to page 66) 
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Samuel Wilson’s residence on Ferry Street, Troy, New York, stood on the site of the present Plum Memorial Building. 





In 1931, Mrs. Marion Wilson Sheldon, 
granddaughter of “Uncle Sam,” erected 
this monument to his memory above 
his grave at Oakwood Cemetery in Troy 


By J. ALMUS RUSSELL 
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ASK, keg, and _barrel-maker. 

Brick manufacturer, sloop op- 
erator, nurseryman, and distiller. 
Farmer, storekeeper, and _ patriot. 
Such were the occupations of the 
Yankee, Samuel Wilson, who gave 
the soubriquet of “Uncle Sam” to 
the United States during the War 
of 1812. 

Samuel Wilson’s achievements 
have been brought to the attention 
of the American public by the recent 
House Concurrent Resolution 106, 
introduced by Representatives Dean 
P. Taylor of Troy, New York, and 
Leo W. O’Brien of Albany, which 
reads as follows: 

“Resolved by the House of Rep- 
resentatives (the Senate concurring) 
that it is the sense of Congress that 
the grave of Samuel Wilson, progeni- 
tor of the symbol, “Uncle Sam,” 
marked by a bronze tablet in Oak- 
wood Cemetery, Troy, New York, 
be and is so recognized a national 
shrine.” 

Samuel Wilson was born in 
Menotomy (now Arlington), Massa- 
chusetts, on September 13, 1766, 
the seventh son in a family of 
thirteen children. In his early youth, 
he and his brother Eben learned the 
brickmaker’s trade from the village 
craftsman, a business which was to 
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“UNGLE SAMS” LEGACY 


prove very profitable to them in 
later years. 

In 1780, the father, Edward Wil- 
son, moved his wife and family to 
the village of Mason, New Hamp- 
shire, where he bought a self-sub- 
sistence farm more than one hundred 
acres in size. Here the boy Samuel 
was to spend the next nine years of 
his life; and here, according to tradi- 
tion, he became a service-boy in the 
American Revolutionary Army, 
tending livestock and repairing the 
fences that confined them, 

In February, 1789, Samuel and 
Eben travelled on foot to Troy, New 
York. Letters from friends, plus tales 
told by passing travellers about the 
business advantages of this thriving 
community, had drawn the ambiti- 
ous youths to the city of opportunity. 

It was as a meatpacker in Troy 
that Samuel Wilson gave his nick- 
name of “Uncle Sam” to the nation. 
During the War of 1812, the Wilson 
brothers engaged in a meat-broker- 
age business. Indeed, in the first 
year of the struggle they contracted 
to supply the Greenbush and New 
Jersey troops with 2000 barrels of 
rime pork and 3000 barrels of prime 
beef, all to be packed in full-bound 
barrels of white oak of their own 
manufacture. 

(Turn to page 65) 
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By ALBERT G. HALL 


THE LONG RANGE PROGRAM FOR NATIONAL FOREST DEVELOPMENT as presented to Congress by the 





Secretary of Agriculture received widespread support from all segments of 
forestry and related interests at recent hearings before the forestry subcommit- 
tee of the House Committee on Agriculture. American industry, represented by 
the National Association of Manufacturers, the Forest Industries Council, 
National Lumber Manufacturers Association, American Pulp and Paper Association, 
American Pulpwood Association, and the Industrial Forestry Association spoke in 
agreement with the long-term objectives of sustained-yield, increased allowable 
cut, development of timber access roads, and identification and programming of 
public-use development. The American Forestry Association drew striking paral- 
lels of the Forest Service program and objectives with its own Program for Amer- 
ican Forestry. Some few organizations used the hearings to promote their own ob- 
jectives—such as wilderness legislation—but in the main, the expressed attitude 
was to the effect that now we have definite objectives stated in one document, 
let's get to work on them. In response to the question of costs, which had 

been raised when the program was first announced, the Forest Service had pre- 
pared estimates, by states, of annual and non-recurrent items. Estimated annual 
recurrent expenditures are $155,658,000. Non-recurrent expenditures—capital 
investments, primarily—during the first 12 years of the program are estimated 
at $1,674,644,000. Departmental witnesses indicated, however, that budget 
requests for these amounts may or may not be forthcoming—much will depend upon 
fiscal circumstances from year to year, and upon the capability of the Forest 
Service to handle the workloads most efficiently. The unanimity of the support 
at the hearings does not necessarily mean a carte blanche operation for the 
Forest Service, for doubtless there will be pulling and hauling as the details 
of the program are developed and implemented. Having an approved long range 
program, however, will make possible more intelligent appraisal of subsequent 
requests for legislation and funds. 


A NATURAL RESOURCES PROGRAM FOR THE BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT has been requested of the 





Department of the Interior by Senator James E. Murray, chairman, Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. In his request to Interior Secretary 
Fred A. Seaton, the Montana Senator said, "There are particular pressing needs 
in the development of range, water, timber and mineral resources under the 
jurisdiction of the Bureau of Land Management that can best be met by an iden- 
tification of the total problem." BLM manages some 400 million federal acres. 
The Secretary was asked to combine the best features of the Forest Service 
program (see above) with that of Interior's "Mission 66" program for the na- 
tional parks. With the two programs—fForest Service and Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment—Congress and the public will have bases for evaluation of the resource 
base of the federal lands. 


SEPARATION OF SURFACE AND MINERAL RIGHTS IN NATIONAL FOREST MINING CLAIMS is sought in 








bills introduced by Senator Neuberger and Representative Porter of Oregon. 
Similar legislation has been proposed in previous sessions of Congress. S.1920 
and its companion bill, H.R. 7100, would permit mineral locators to utilize 

the timber on mining claims to the extent necessary to perfect or develop the 
claim, and upon receipt of patent to continue to utilize surface resources under 
a permit arrangement with the U. S. Forest Service. The patent, however, would 
be for the subsurface rights only. Present policy, with exceptions pertaining 


(Turn to next page) 
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to a few specific national forest areas, provides fee simple title to both sur- 
face and subsurface when a patent is issued. Purpose of the proposed legisla- 
tion, according to Senator Neuberger, is to prevent mineral claimants from 
obtaining valuable timber and recreational assets not necessary to mineral 
development. The first phase of the bill's objective was accomplished by the 
passage of Public Law 167 of the 84th Congress. P.L. 167 separates mineral 
and surface rights during the period of perfection of a mining claim, but has 
no effect after a patent is granted. Co-sponsors of the Neuberger bill are: 
Senators Morse of Oregon, Mansfield of Montana, Humphrey of Minnesota, Carroll 
of Colorado, Proxmire of Wisconsin, Smith of Maine, Douglas of Illinois, Clark 
of Pennsylvania. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN TO STREAMLINE INTERIOR-AGRICULTURE LAND ACTIVITIES. The President 
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has submitted Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1959 to the Congress proposing the 
elimination of certain overlapping authorities of the Department of Agriculture 
and the Department of the Interior, dealing with national forest exchanges, 
small tract sales, and disposal of materials from national forest lands. The ex. 
change act of March 20, 1922, authorizes the exchange of national forest land for 
other lands within national forest boundaries. Under this act and seven other 
exchange acts, the Secretary of the Interior must determine whether such ex- 
changes are in the public interest, must review and accept titles, etc. Under 
the Tongass Timber Act of August 8, 1944, sales of national forest land neces- 
sary for the processing of timber from the Tongass National Forest are author- 
ized; here again, the Secretary of the Interior must make the appraisals and 
administer the sales. Likewise, in the sale of small tracts found chiefly 
valuable for agriculture, under the Weeks Law of March 1, 1911, the Secretary 

of the Interior must join in the appraisal and sale. And, under the act of 
July 31, 1947, the Secretary of Agriculture may dispose of common varieties of 
sand, gravel, stone, pumice, and other materials from national forest lands 
reserved from the public domain; but on acquired lands, the disposition of such 
materials must be by the Secretary of the Interior. Reorganization Plan No. l 
would, with few minor exceptions, remove the Secretary of the Interior from 
participation in the types of transactions mentioned above. 


REORGANIZATION OF FORESTRY FUNCTIONS ON FEDERAL LAND, rumored since the begin- 





ning of this session of Congress, has stirred additional interest after it was 
learned that Forest Service and Bureau of Land Management headquarters and 
field men were comparing notes on the costs of management of the revested Oregon 
and California Railroad Grant land, at the request of the Bureau of the Budget. 
Assumed purpose of the study: to learn if efficiencies could be accomplished 

by transfer of the 0 & C lands to Forest Service jurisdiction. This had been 
rumored as the first step toward consolidating BLM and Forest Service forestry 
functions within the Forest Service. News of the studies, however, has served 
further to alert the opposition to such consolidation. 


INCREASED AID TO SMALL FOREST INDUSTRY is recommended by the Senate Select Committee 





on Small Business. As a follow-up to hearings held in Superior, Wis., and 
Washington, D. C., late last year, the Senate has issued S.Report 240, "The 
Small Independent Firm's Role in the Forest Products Industry," urging the fed- 
eral agencies to step up their activities in behalf of small producers of forest 
products. Recommendations include: expansion of Forest Service and Small Busi- 
ness Administration aids; development of federal credit programs for timber 
production and marketing; federal-state-local cooperation in establishment of 
market information centers; establishment of forest products price reporting 
by the Department of Agriculture; research and pilot plant demonstration for 
use of low-grade hardwood. The committee also suggests that the Department of 
Justice and the Federal Trade Commission look into pulpwood pricing practices 
to see if collusion exists among purchasers. Federal-state studies to develop 
uniform grades and measures of forest products; studies of possible advantages 
that present income tax laws may have for large industry as opposed to small 
industry.; studies of effect of gasoline taxes for vehicles used on private 
roads are also urged. Wood=-using industries are asked to continue to purchase 
forest products from part-time farmers and to provide markets and other induce- 
ments to good forestry practice on private lands. Also recommended is further 
research into problems of small operators, a federal forest improvement pro- 
gram, studies of effects of short-haul and long-haul freight rates, and modifi- 


cation of federal lumber purchase specifications to increase species utiliza- 
tion. 
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Two years ago AMERICAN Forests, aided by the 
Society of American Foresters, published an issue 
devoted to forestry as a career. The Old Dominion 
Foundation liked the way the subject was treated 
and underwrote the cost of reprinting the entire 
issue, copies of the reprint being sent to every high 
school in the nation, to youth counseling groups, 
libraries, civic organizations, churches, and the for- 
est industries. 

All told, over 100,000 copies of this reprint were 
distributed, and it led to some interesting cor- 
respondence with high school boys in many parts 
of the country. While generalizations are always 
risky, we would say these boys, in the main, are not 
so idealistic as those of us who got out of school 
during the Depression or shortly thereafter. On 
the other hand, this present crop impresses us as 
being much more practical than we were at the 
same age—‘‘almost too practical,” one AFA director 
commented drily, on examining a letter from a boy 
who wanted to know exactly how much money 
he’d be making as a forester in one, two, five, ten 
and twenty years. 

Times change, of course. During the Depression 
things were out of whack. There were dozens of ap- 
plicants for every job, and few if any professions 
or industries came bidding for our services. To- 
day, a number of professions actively court intelli- 
gent high school seniors, and in some cases boys 
are actually told what they can expect to be mak- 
ing in one, two, five, ten and twenty years. As a 
result, many seem to do more “shopping around” 
for a career than was the case a few years ago, and 
it is not surprising therefore that the most popular 
single section in our brochure was one entitled 
“What Employers Want,” in which leading govern- 
ment and industry employers of forestry set forth 
the goals to which the young forestry student 
should aspire. Boys who wrote to us—one called it 
“The Men Who Have Made Their Mark” section 
—had obviously given this section more study than 
any other. Some said they planned to take more 
“classical” courses—languages, English, public 
speaking, etc.—as a result of reading this section. 
In addition to his forestry courses, one boy said he 
planned to study “the punitive tax structure of 
this nation.” Others said they planned to cultivate 
the “cost awareness” recommended by one indus- 
trial forester, and three asked for more informa- 
tion as to “just what cost awareness means.” 

Biggest single criticism of the brochure was that 
it did not include information on scholarships and 
student aid available at forestry schools. Thanks 
to the Society of American Foresters, we are glad 
to report that this deficiency has been corrected 
in the new and enlarged edition of the brochure 
that came off the press last month. This growing 
list of scholarships required sixteen pages, and of 
interest is the fact that several new industrial 
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scholarships were announced while the issue was 
on the press. 

As usual, one thing leads to another in these 
projects, and in helping us to distribute the initial 
reprint, the National Education Association said 
it was glad to see forestry entering a field previously 
monopolized by the older professions. At the same 
time, these educators said that in their judgment a 
similar brochure on ‘Conservation as a Career” 
would exert even wider appeal and would help to 
show young people the tremendous canvas on which 
the various facets of conservation now work. 

Our initial reaction. to the proposal was that it 
presented too many difficulties for a forestry type 
magazine. Then, listening to Bernstein and the 
orchestra one evening, we got the idea “Why not 
a brochure entitled ‘Harmony on the Land’ that 
would present the various facets of conservation 
as segments of a symphony orchestra—forestry the 
violins, wildlife the woodwinds, and so on, with 
the ultimate goal being ecologic perfection?” 

Recognizing we would need plenty of help, if in- 
deed the idea were feasible at all, we sent up a sort 
of trial balloon in the form of a letter to members 
of the Natural Resources Council of America, of 
which AFA is a member. As usual, the conserva- 
tionists showed immediate interest, but some said 
the idea presented serious problems all the same. 


Roger Hale, of the Conservation Foundation, who 


has been quite active along this particular line, 
noted half-humorously that “not all the instru- 
ments are in tune” and warned that any approach 
of this type must make absolutely certain these 
boys aren’t given any bum steers in terms of “em- 
ployability.” It is generally recognized, he indi- 
cated, that a graduate forester has mastered certain 
skills in accredited schools and that he is equipped 
to perform certain needed functions in both gov- 
ernmental and private markets. This is not neces- 
sarily true in other lines of conservation work, he 
indicated. Some skills, for example, have scant 
“employability” beyond academic halls of ivy and 
federal and state governments. Facts of this nature 
should be made crystal clear in any over-all ap- 
proach to the problem, Mr. Hale stressed. 

These are good criticisms and clearly show that 
any effort to produce a brochure on “Conservation 
as a Career” must be given long and judicious 
thought. At the same time we find it a very ap- 
pealing idea, and if done properly it could provide 
young people with the entire sweep and scope of 
today’s effort on the land and its importance to 
the very future of America. Conservation needs 
its share of the best young minds in the nation, 
and needless to say the competition for those minds 
is pretty stiff. And while we need practical young 
men, we also need young men with that eager light 
in their eyes that looks to far horizons—the kind 
of light that kindled the flame of conservation in 
the first place and managed to keep it burning. 
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There are about 52 million acres in the country that need to be re- 
forested, including 12 million acres in the Southern longleaf belt 






Rows should be cultivated before the cutovers are direct seeded as 
such cultivation greatly improves chances of success of operation 
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Direct seeding enabled the forest industries and public agencies in the South to seed some 75,000 acres this year 





FUTURE FORESTS Bypb 


ECAUSE a hungry meadowlark 
wouldn’t eat his lunch one day, 
the 52 million cutover acres of the 
nation may be reforested decades 
ahead of schedule. 

The lunch consisted of pine seeds 
set before him by Bill Mann and 
Harold Derr, forest researchers of the 
Alexandria, Louisiana branch of the 
Southern Forest Experiment Station. 
The seeds were just like any other 
pine seeds which the meadowlark 
and other birds usually eat with 
relish, except for one thing: they 
were coated with a chemical repel- 
lent containing anthraquinone. The 
meadowlark tasted one, picked over 
several others like a fussy child at the 
dinner table, and refused to eat any 
more. 

The forest scientists shouted with 
delight. For eight years, they and 
their predecessors at the center had 
sought a “short cut” route to refor- 
estation; that is, to find a way to re- 
forest by “direct seeding” vast tracts 
of land rather than follow the usual 
circuitous route of planting seed in 
nursery beds, raising seedlings, and 
transplanting the seedlings to forest 
areas. They had licked most of the 
problems involved, but one big one 
remained: Birds ate the seeds after 
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By ED KERR 
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First successful direct seeding by air was accomplished on national forests in 1948 


they were broadcast and before they 
could germinate. The repellent dis- 
covery in 1954 (since then several 
more repellents have been found) 
marked a major breakthrough in the 
“direct seeding” barrier. After that, 
seeding techniques were refined rap- 
idly in field tests which by this time 
have stretched not only across the 
South but to the West Coast as well. 

The Alexandria center was estab- 
lished in 1946 for the express pur- 
pose of probing the mysteries of 
palustris (longleaf pine) and solving 
the problems of longleaf reforesta- 
tion. Because of the overwhelming 
dificulty in replanting such lands, 
nearly 20 million acres had lain bar- 
ren across the South since the early 
part of the century. From the begin- 
ning, the possibilities offered by di- 
rect seeding intrigued researchers, 
and the direct seeding project was 
given a top priority. After all, it was 
logical that distributing seed on the 
ground as Mother Nature does it 
should work better than growing 
seedlings in a nursery and then, as 
one observer has put it, “stuffing 
the seedlings in the ground like 
spaghetti in a tobacco can.” The 
trick was to duplicate the job Na- 
ture does with prodigious quantities 
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of seed using only a relative handful. 

The direct seeding fever has 
spread like wildfire in the woods on 
a windy day. Forest industries and 
public agencies in the South seeded 
as many acres this year—about 75,000 
—as had been seeded all the years 
before. 

Crosby Chemical Company of De 
Ridder, Louisiana, a pioneer in di- 
rect seeding and until this year the 
leader in the field, has seeded 16,000 
acres so far with mechanical seeders. 
Hillyer-Deutsch-Edwards Lumber 
Company of Oakdale, Louisiana, has 
seeded about 7,000, mostly by air, 
and has been responsible for many 
perfections in aerial seeding tech- 
niques and equipment. Others now 
engaged in similar efforts include 
Gulf States Paper Company of Tus- 
caloosa, Alabama, Dantzler Lumber 
Company and Bruce Lumber Com- 
pany in Mississippi, International 
Paper Company, and Southwestern 
Settlement and Development Com- 
pany in Texas, to name but a few. 

Although more than half the di- 
rect seeding was done in the Loui- 
siana longleaf belt, large projects 
were in evidence throughout the 
southern states. On the Atlantic 
coast, the St. Regis Paper Company 





Bill Mann, officer in charge of 
the Alexandria branch of South- 
ern Forest Experiment Station 
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Foresters of T. L. James & Co. check 
plans for reforesting 25,000 acres 


completed a two-year project, direct 
seeding 15,000 acres of longleaf, 
loblolly, and slash. Union Bag-Camp 
Paper Company’s project almost 
matched this in size. More than 
2,200 acres of loblolly and shortleaf 
pine were direct seeded in Arkansas, 
and 4,500 acres of longleaf and slash 
in northwest Florida. 

National forests in the South, 
which actually did the first successful 
direct seeding by air in 1948, seeded 
upwards of 5,000 acres this year us- 
ing every major pine species, includ- 
ing white pine in the southern Ap- 
palachians. 

Dwarfing all other projects in size 
this year, however, was the T. L. 
James & Company’s direct seeding 
of nearly 25,000 acres near Flat- 
woods, Louisiana—the largest re- 
forestation project in the nation, re- 
gardless of method. It was accom- 
plished in less than two weeks by 
broadcasting loblolly seed across 
disked, cutover land from the air by 
helicopter and fixed-wing aircraft. 
In one day, the helicopter reforested 
2,700 acres in six hours—a job it 
would take 270 planting machines 
to do if the acreage were planted to 
seedlings! 

The aerial seeding operation was 
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Helicopter hopper being loaded with loblolly seed on 
T. L. James reforestation project in central Louisiana 


Flagmen on the ground serve as guides for helicopters. 
In one day helicopter reforested 2700 acres in 6 hours 
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a very colorful spectacle. Flaginen 
stood on the ground as markers for 
the plane, which swooped so low 
that flagmen dove for the ground on 
every pass. After the plane passed, 
the flagmen moved over abou: 90 
feet and got ready for the next pass, 
With this system, the seed fell over 
the entire area, since the seed 
scattered in a band about 100 feet 
wide. 

Seed hoppers were fixed on the 
sides of the ‘copter, resembling 
holsters on the hip. The hoppers 
fed the seed to a slinger — located at 
the bottom of the ship — which 
whirled at 1,700 revolutions per 
minute, scattering the seed about 50 
feet to either side. The pilot had 
absolute control over the hopper 
valves at all times, using a trigger 
on his control stick to turn the 
valves on and off. 

Don Burkhalter, forestland man.- 
ager for the James Company, is so 
pleased with results of past seeding 
operations that he plans to step up 
his reforestation program. When his 
company leased a 90,000-acre tract 
of cutover lands in central Louisiana 
two years ago, he announced plans 
for reforesting the lands in five years 
by planting seedlings and direct 
seeding—a gigantic undertaking and 
one that drew gasps from other com- 
panies. Now, however, he has de- 
cided to abandon his eight-million- 
seedling nursery in Ruston, Louisi- 
ana, and accomplish his entire re- 
forestation program through the di- 
rect seeding route. And what’s more, 
he has decided to finish the program 
next year by direct seeding 50,000 
acres in one whack! 

“We can’t afford the luxury of 
having cutover, barren land on our 
hands,” Burkhalter points out. “We 
figure that idle land is costing us 
money every year and _ reforested 
land is making us money. It’s that 
simple.” 

Furthermore, Burkhalter makes 
the prediction that the state of Lou- 
isiana will be operating only one 
seedling nursery within seven years, 
in comparison to the four now in 
operation. “Seedlings will be used 
for interplanting partially stocked 
areas,” he says, “but direct seeding 
will be the only practical and ef- 
ficient way to reforest vast, cutover 
tracts of land.” 

Phil Wakeley, an expert in plant- 
ing pine seedlings who is with the 
Southern Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion in New Orleans, feels that the 
changeover among landowners from 
seedlings to seed won't take place 

(Turn to page 60) 
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Winter scene at Klamath Marsh with muskrat house in foreground 


KLAMATH MARSH 


"MUKAMTCH, old man of the 
ancients, creator of world and 
mankind, should be happy these 
days. His beloved marsh, center of 
culture and producer of food for his 
children of the Klamath tribe, is 
still a marsh. If K’mukamtch could 
read the amendment of August 23, 
1958, to the Klamath Termination 
Act, he would know that Congress 
has said it will always be a marsh. 
Passage of this amendment was a 
great victory for all the conservation 
organizations that joined Senator 
Richard L. Neuberger in his fight 
to safeguard the timber and wild- 
life resources of the Klamath lands. 
No organization was more active than 
The American Forestry Association. 
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By WILLIAM B. MORSE 


The passage of a law does not end 
a problem. Many administrative de- 
cisions must be made, money must 
be appropriated, and subsequent 
laws may change or impair the orig- 
inal act. All of these things are hap- 
pening in the nation’s newest na- 
tional wildlife refuge. 

Several sections of the massive 
Klamath Termination Act and its 
amendments relate specifically to the 
marshlands of the refuge. The most 
important of these reads: 

Section 28: (f) The lands that 

comprise the Klamath Marsh shall 

be a part of the property selected 
for sale pursuant to subsection 

5 (a) (3) of this Act to pay mem- 

bers who withdraw from the 





tribe. Title to such lands is here- 
by taken in the name of the 
United States, effective April 1, 
1961. Such lands are designated as 
the Klamath Forest National 
Wildlife Refuge, which shall be 
administered in accordance with 
the law applicable to areas ac- 
quired pursuant to section 4 of 
the Act of March 16, 1934 (48 
Stat. 451), as amended or supple- 
mented. Compensation for said 
taking shall be the realization 
value of the lands determined in 
accordance with subsection (c) of 
this section, and shall be paid out 
of funds in the Treasury of the 
United States, which are hereby 
(Turn to page 55) 
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McKenzie River is famous for rainbow 
trout, salmon, and steelhead fishing 
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A deep sea troller enters Depoe Bay 
after fishing excursion along coast 
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Even the strongest rod bends when “King Chinook” is on the opposite end. 
The Chinook reigns supreme during Oregon’s annual late summer salmon run 


Long Live the 


By JOE LONG 


HEREVER seasoned anglers 
congregate, they'll always dis- 
cuss their pet fish; but whenever the 
king of the Pacific salmon clan is 
broached, voices will rise to a dif- 
ferent pitch and tempo. For this 
spirited, slam-bang, run fast and 
hard fighter will not only change 
anyone’s tune, but will also display 
his jackpot—all-out victory. 
Around Oregon waters, this com- 
pactly built and  devil-may-care 
variety of finny fury also happens 
to be the coast’s biggest “thriller” 
and crowd pleaser, when taken on 
light gear and tackle. Game, of 
course, and full of heart, too! The 


tag of approval wasn’t pinned on 
him for nothing. This fish definitely 
offers a challenge while testing some 
of the ablest angler’s best fishing 
gear. His size is something to be 
proud of. This catch is an angler’s 
prize on any mantle, in any home, 
anywhere in the world. 

The angler will be in a world of 
trouble when he feels the sting ol 
the barb. Then all hell breaks loose, 
but quick. And why not? First, the 
Chinook is deep-bodied, robust, and 
attains measurements well over 4 
feet, 8 inches. His coloring some- 
times amazes even an artist. The 
back is greenish or olive, fading to 
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silver on the sides and belly. Black 
spots are sprinkled on his dorsal fin, 
his back, and both lobes of his 
caudal fin. All spawning fish of this 
group, especially the males, turn a 
darker color, usually a muddy, dark 
red that is almost black. 

Yes, it can be safely said that he’s 
not only a rare specimen but a cov- 
eted one as well. This king and I 
tangled once on an early September 
day a few years ago, at the mouth of 
the famous Columbia River where 
he holds court and reigns supreme. 
I was standing in the stern of my 
hired boat. My guide had just fin- 
ished baiting my #6 hook with a 
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A big silver salmon makes top-water 
fight before winding up in the boat 


Cove Palisades State Park offers modern facilities for campers, mobile home 
owners, and picnickers. Fishermen may test their luck in the Crooked River. 


herring on a double-hook. I was 
getting ready to cast and “troll.” 

My guide, Pat Riley, watched as I 
reeled off about 25 feet of 20 Ib. 
monofilament line. I also had a 4 oz. 
sinker and a 3-foot piano wire leader. 
I was set and ready. A double-hook 
with herring bait allows the bait to 
revolve in the current. This method 
is used so that the silver body of the 
herring will entice the salmon to 
strike. I made my cast about 6 feet 
from the boat. The line sank to 
about 18 feet, where I could clearly 
see the huge backs of the Chinook, 
arrowing towards the Columbia Riv- 
er. Then, like an earthquake, it hap- 


pened. . . . My 7-foot Shakespeare 
bamboo pole groaned, bent hard, 
and strained. My line went tearing 
through the riffles, leaving bubbles 
behind. I strained hard, set the big 
hook in his jaws. He stopped, then 
made off, changing his course in a 
roundabout fashion, heading for our 
boat. Quickly, I reeled in all the 
slack, but he had his own ideas. He 
circled the boat once, hoping that 
the line would tangle in the motor, 
but I held him tight all the way. 
“Hold him; you’ve hooked a real 
prize Chinook, Joe!” yelled my guide, 
hard and lusty. He had a long-han- 
(Turn to page 54) 
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HE Outdoor Recreation Re- 

sources Review Commission—or 
the ORRRC for short—was created 
to take a hard look at mounting rec- 
reational needs now and in the fore- 
seeable future, and to make recom- 
mendations to the Congress on how 
to meet those needs. 

The commission was established 
by an act of Congress, and its mem- 
bership is composed of 8 members of 
the Senate and House and 7 repre- 
senting the general public. AFA was 
honored by appointment to the com- 
mission of Board Member Katharine 
Jackson Lee. But it should be 
stressed that these members are not 
there to represent any one organiza- 
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Laurance S. Rockefeller (right), chairman 


THE CONSERVATIONIST FROM 





of ORRRC, discusses plans with his Executive Director Francis W. Sargent 


tion, group of organizations, or gov- 
ernment agencies. They are there to 
represent the American people. 

The commission of 15 members 
has been further buttressed in recent 
weeks by the appointment of a com- 
petent advisory board of 25 mem. 
bers. The advisory members were 
selected with great care from hun- 
dreds of names and the membership 
cuts across every form of outdoor 
activity in the nation. Here again, 
these individuals were not named to 
represent any single group or com- 
bination of groups, but were selected 


for their competence and_broad- 
gauge outlook. 
As named by President Eisen- 


tii 





hower, the commission is chaired by 
Laurance S. Rockefeller, whose in- 
terest in conservation is recognized 
both in this country and abroad. 
Practically every conservation orga"- 
ization in the nation has already 
pledged its assistance to Mr. Rocke 
feller and the commission in helping 
to supply facts and information for 
use in drafting a useful report. 
While not too many people are 
aware of it as yet, the ORRRC 1s 
probably destined to exert a pro 
found impact not only on public 
recreation but possibly on land 
policy as well. The first recreation 
commission, created during the ad- 
ministration of President Coolidge, 
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CAPE COD 


exerted tremendous and helpful in- 
fluence, particularly in the East. The 
new commission, the logical succes- 
sor to the Coolidge study group, ar- 
rives on the scene at a time when 
the birth rate in the nation has shot 
out of sight, with no indication that 
it will soon descend to more mod- 
erate levels. At the same time, con- 
servation in general appears to be in 
a state of flux, with organizations 
evaluating their own programs as 
they look to the future. These re- 
evaluations have been largely predi- 
cated on one basic fact—the pres- 
sure of people on land. How to live 
with those pressures and still meet 
all the needs of a growing nation is 
the major conservation problem of 
our time. 

As might be expected, any com- 
mission whose activities will cut 
across practically every public and 
private group activity has been pro- 
ceeding with caution and endeavor- 
ing to lay a-firm foundation. More- 
over, the activities of the commission 
up to this time have been marked by 
a reluctance to “sound off” on any 
or every public conservation prob- 
lem—a tendency that has been noted 
with approval by old line conserva- 
tion groups. 

March | of this year, however, saw 
the commission taking one of its first 
key steps, in appointing an executive 
director. His duties will be to head 
up and fashion the commission staff 
which will do the bulk of the work 
in gathering information, spearhead- 
ing necessary projects, and finally in 
drafting the report to Congress. 

The executive director is Francis 
W. Sargent, 44, of Orleans, Cape 
Cod, who, since 1956, had served as 
commissioner of the Department of 
Natural Resources for the state ol 
Massachusetts. Judging by the com- 
ment, this appointment has stimu- 
lated more interest among conserva- 
tion groups than any development 
in many months. Private and pub- 
lic groups alike are asking, ‘““What 
sort of a person is Francis Sargent?” 
Although he is a newcomer to Wash- 
ingtOn, AMERICAN FORESTS soon 
learned that Mr. Sargent has many 
staunch friends in his native Massa- 
chusetts. “The people of Washington 
are very lucky to get him,” one wom- 
an AFA member wrote. Another 
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longtime Massachusetts member 
wrote, “Now, give this young man 
all the help you can. Sargent will be 
honest in his approach to these prob- 
lems if you people in Washington 
are up to it.” Another member 
simply wrote, “Interview him.” 
Following up these instructions, 
we had just settled comfortably in 
Mr. Sargent’s quarters in the old 
General Services Office Building on 
April 17 when all the sirens in town 
went off simultaneously. We were 
obliged to traipse down six flights of 
stairs, walk briskly down the street 
and around the corner, and climb 
aboard a train on a siding along 
with a hundred other office workers. 
This bomb alert was accomplished 
with a minimum of fuss, and Mr. 
Sargent expressed regret that the 
train wasn’t heading out for Colo- 
rado where he and his family en- 
joyed a camping trip last summer. 
We learned he is the father of three 
children—two girls, 16 and 8, anda 
boy 12—and they all share their 
father’s fondness for skiing, fishing, 
hunting, camping, and picnicking. 
“We all like to push our gear in 
the car and take off,” Mr. Sargent 
said. While motels and hotels are 
fine, the Sargent family prefers to do 
its camping under canvas. They have 
































camped in a number of areas in a 
number of states, but one concludes 
they are partial to Colorado, perhaps 
due in part to Mr. Sargent’s skiing 
activities at Aspen while training 
with the 86th Mountain Infantry of 
the 10th Mountain Division in 
World War II. 

With air raid sirens shrieking, it 
did not seem unnatural to bring up 
Mr. Sargent’s war activities, but he 
shrugged them aside with, “Oh, let’s 
not go into that.’’ However, we had 
already learned he joined the army 
as a private in 1942, but switched to 
the Mountain Division because he 
would rather “freeze than sweat.” 
He left active duty as a captain in 
1945, after being wounded twice and 
decorated twice in hard fighting 
during action in the Apennines 
during the Italian campaign. 

While as close-mouthed as one of 
his native Cape Cod clams regarding 
his own war record, he did say that 
“the 10th was one fine outfit. We 
had everyone, foresters, park rangers, 
packers, mule skinners—all sorts of 
people who liked outdoor activities. 
One keeps bumping into them every- 
where one goes. I bumped into my 
old supply sergeant here just the 
other day. That, at least, was one 

(Turn to page 58) 
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Dome of the Capitol Building at Sacra- 
mento rises above magnificent magnolias 


Right, hardy palms withstood 1957 frost 
which killed many of the delicate trees 





State gardener Jerry Olrich inspects 
one of the 800 varieties of camellias 
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Because of tremendous weight, Italian 
stone pines are supported by crutches 


Maintaining the garden requires work 
of 34 men, including the tree-trimmers 


Each tree and plant, such as the giant 
California redwood, is clearly labeled 





ROUND, California’s capitol 

building there lies a park, and 
in that park grow more than six 
thousand different kinds of trees and 
shrubs. And that, some shortsighted 
souls believe, is all there is to the 
place and to the running of it. Since 
mankind now is most impressed by 
numbers, it is presumed that by 
reciting some resounding figure to 
the visitor as he enters, his proper 
appreciation will be assured. “This,” 
says Jerry J. Olrich, state gardener 
of the botanical extravaganza sur- 
rounding Sacramento’s government 
buildings, “is the short road to 
aesthetic and horticultural bank- 
ruptcy.” 


The gardens he oversees, however 
tame they may seem to the more 


Vigorous and fortunate outdoors- 
man, are the only contact many 
urbanites have with a world that is 
not man-made. To fail in present- 
ing nature as a genuinely attractive 
alternate would have dismal con- 
sequences indeed. Thus a park, to 
be worth the name and effort, must 
contain much more than numbers, 
and its management requires as 
much understanding and patience 
as gardening ability. Having been 
on the capitol staff for 30 years and 
state gardener since 1941, Jerry 
Olrich has the “scars” to prove it. 

The 40 acres of gardens which 
comprise these lavish grounds were 
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actually begun in the 1870's, when 
Sacramento became the final resting 
place of California’s wandering 
government. Shortly after their es- 
tablishment, donations began pour- 
ing in from the pioneer estates being 
whittled away to make room for 
farms and cities—a generous prac- 
tice which continues today. In addi- 
tion, the Plant Introduction Service 
of the Department of Agriculture at 
Chico, California, supplied many 
new species until it was closed down. 
Although the gardens contain varie- 
ties of flora native to every section 
of the globe, few have been imported 
expressly for planting here. The 
stringent California and_ federal 
quarantine laws require that incom- 
ing plants be washed free of soil, 
fumigated, and exhaustively in- 
spected. Few are hardy enough to 
survive the initiation. 

Far from becoming plant-poor as 
these sources dwindled, Mr. Olrich 
now receives more offers than ever 
before. At least a dozen times a 
month he must show consummate 
tact in refusing the unselfish contri- 
butions of amateur gardeners from 
all over the country. In some cases 
he goes even further. When a par- 
ticularly desirable variety or a plant 
to which some exceptional sentiment 
is attached has been shipped to him 
for planting on the capitol grounds, 
it frequently arrives in a condition 


of sad repair. It is then replaced 
from his own growing stock or that 
of specialists nearby, and the donor's 
sensibilities are undamaged. 

Usually the reason why donations 
must be refused is that good speci- 
mens of the preferred varieties are 
already thriving in the gardens. If 
this is not the case when an especial- 
ly attractive offer is made, Jerry 
sends a state crew out to inspect and, 
if suitable, transplant the donation. 
Simple enough—yet is it? 

On one such foray, a heavy tree 
being moved to its new home lodged 
athwart a busy city intersection. 
Hours later, when the traffic was 
cleared and he was weary from both 
official and less formal abuse, the 
state gardener was ready to let all 
trees remain where nature had 
placed them. 

On another occasion, a generous 
offer of a desirable but rather large 
shrub was phoned in and, after due 
investigation, the busy capitol staff 
dug up the gift from the owner’s 
lawn and replanted it on the state 
grounds. Hardly had the soil been 
smoothed around it when irate calls 
began arriving, asking just how the 
government had assumed the author- 
ity of lugging off its citizens’ favorite 
trees! Sadly and too late, Jerry 
learned that this gift had not been 
the caller’s property to give. 

(Turn to page 44) 
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Principals at the ceremony were 
(kneeling, left) Rex Eide, Allen 
Malcolm, Roy Stier; (standing, 
left) Norman G. Jacobson, E. G. 
Griggs II, E. Ellis, H. O. Puhn 





(0) MILLIONTH TREE 


Allen Malcolm, at the age of 17, planting one of the first seed- 
lings grown at Greeley Nursery on St. Paul & Tacoma Co. tree farm 


A significant historical event oc- 
curred on April 20, on the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company 
Tree Farm, west of Mt. Rainier. It 
was the planting of the 100 millionth 
seedling grown at the Col. W. B. 
Greeley Forest Nursery of the In- 
dustrial Forestry Association at Nis- 
qually, Washington. 

Allen Malcolm, who at 17 planted 
one of the nursery’s first trees in 1944 
on the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Company Tree Farm, planted the 
100 millionth tree during a brief 
ceremony. The tree was planted in 
an area where 7000 acres had been 
blackened by fire in 1942, but re- 
planted since then by the company. 

IFA President H. O. Puhn called 
the ceremony a milestone because 
the 100 million trees planted on 
nearly 200,000 acres are now busy 
growing for the future. He said the 
Greeley Nursery was started in 1941 
to produce 5,000,000 trees a yeat, 
but that it was now producing more 
than 10,000,000 annually. He called 
the tree planting “Nature’s helper” 
and cited that there were now more 
than 9,000,000 acres of natural re- 
forestation in Washington and Ore- 
gon’s Douglasfir region. 
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Puhn noted two other important 
reforestation aids, First, the 50,000 
acres now being seeded annually 
by helicopter on industry tree farms. 
Second, the great promise of the 
association’s forest tree improve- 
ment program which is working 
throughout western Washington and 
Oregon to develop better trees 
through genetics. 

“Not content just to grow good 
trees” he said, “we are now trying 
to learn how to grow better ones. 
For the last five years, without fan- 
fare or publicity, we have been work- 
ing at Nisqually, under one of the 
nation’s foremost forest tree breeders, 
to improve our fine tree species. We 
are establishing seed orchards to 
grow our own seed from superior 
trees. Through hybridization we 
will soon be attempting to improve 
the best trees our forester can locate 
in our natural forests. This research, 
financed entirely by the members of 
our association and the contractors 
in our nursery, should result in 
better trees for a never-ending sup- 
ply of better forest products.” 

E. G. Griggs II, president of St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, 
said that, “My colleagues in the com- 
pany and I are deeply flattered that 
you chose our-Tree Farm on which 
to plant the 100 millionth tree, and 
hope to be with you when you cele- 
brate the planting of the second 100 
millionth, which at the present rate 
of production. will be in less than 
10 short years.” 

Griggs told the group that his 
company had started operating in 
that county 71 years ago, which 
should “demonstrate our belief in 
the future of an industry based on 
a renewable natural resource. We 
have been planting trees for a long 
ume and we will plant a lot more.” 

Refer ing to Allen Malcolm, Griggs 
said, “He is one of our employees, 
and I like to think that when he 
Was up here as a lad of 17 helping 
us get this area back into production 
after the disastrous fire of 1942, we 
interested him in following a career 
in Washington's No. | industry.” 

Another speaker at the ceremony 
was Norman G. Jacobson, retired 
chief forester of the St. Paul & Ta- 
coma Lumber Company. Jacobson, 
one of the region’s outstanding for- 
esters with 50 years of experience, 
said he was proud of his own efforts 
nN helping establish the Greeley 
Nursery, and that the millions of 
trees planted from it would estab- 
lish a firm future for the citizens 
of the Pacific Northwest, by assuring 
a permanent timber supply. 
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Looking across Great Gulf to (1. to r.) Mount Jefferson, Mount Adams, 
and Mount Madison, from Gulfside Trail which slabs Mount Washington 


The Great Gulf Wild Area 


EGIONAL Forester Hamilton K. Pyles announced last month 

a Forest Service proposal to establish the Great Gulf Wild Area 

in New Hampshire. This action is being taken, he said, to assure the 

preservation of the outstanding scenic values in this valley for those 

who enjoy a primitive environment for hiking and camping. It 

is the first wild area to be established in the Eastern Region of the 
Forest Service. 

This 5,400-acre glacial valley on the White Mountain National 
Forest is one of the distinctive features of the eastern slope of the 
Presidential Range. The gulf varies in depth from 1,100 to 1,600 
feet, and extends eastward from Mt. Washington some 314 miles 
as a narrow, steep-sided gulf before broadening gradually to more 
open terrain. Elevations in the area range from 1,700 to 5,800 feet, 
with the average being about 3,500 feet. The area is very rough 
and steep, rising in some places as much as 2,506 feet in a mile. 
It contains a number of remarkable cascades, and views from the 
walls and from points on the floor are among the best in New 
England. The Great Gulf and its tributary gulfs were carved out 
by the action of glaciers, mainly before the last ice age. 

In telling of the discovery of the Great Gulf, the Appalachian 
Mountain Club’s White Mountain Guide Book says: 

“The Great Gulf was observed as early as 1642. The name prob- 

ably had its origin in a casual statement of Ethan Allen Craw- 

ford, who, having in 1823 lost his way in cloudy weather, came 
to ‘the edge of a great gulf.’ A few years later the name began 
to appear in the literature of the White Mountains. The region 
was visited in 1829 by Prof. J. W. Robbins, but was little known 
until, in 1881, Benjamin F. Osgood blazed the first trail, from the 

Osgood Path to the head-wall.” 

Although the area is traversed by a number of foot trails, it still 
remains a rugged and wild region. The area is reasonably accessible 
to hikers and back-pack campers, but the rugged character of the 
slopes and surrounding peaks which shut in the valley lends a feel- 
ing of remoteness. 

After the classification of this wild area has been approved, 
recreation structures will be limited to simple Adirondack-type 
openfront lean-tos with fireplaces in the forested areas and closed- 
in, unfurnished refuge huts above timber line. The present system 
of foot trails will be continued, but no tractor or jeep trails or 
roads will be permitted. Because of the extremely rough terrain, 
only 600 acres of timber in the valley are accessible to logging, 
and there will be no commercial timber cutting operations in these 
stands. 
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ESS than four years ago, all we 

had in Ontario were six widely 
separated forest parks. Now we have 
103 serviceable parks,” Ontario Min- 
ister of Lands and Forests J. W. 
Spooner reported recently. “We have 
under purchase negotiations, under 
expropriation proceedings, under 
consideration or reserved or set aside, 
an additional 22 park areas. We 
have added between 40,000 and 
50,000 acres to our provincial sys- 
tem since 1954.” 

This spring the Ontario govern- 
ment opened a vast section of the 
province to tourist travel, hunting 
and fishing. No longer are permits 
required to go into the hinterland 
of northern Ontario up to the 54th 
latitude for hunting and fishing. A 
whole new northern region, pre- 
viously only travelled by Indians, 
white trappers, and prospectors, has 
been opened to vacationers from 
both Canada and the United States. 

‘he hunting is fine and the fishing 
excellent. Transportation is-only by 
air; it would take too long to canoe 
into the region. 

This summer some 100 provincial 
parks, ranging in size from a few 
acres to almost 3,000 square miles, 
will be open to vacationers who 
come to Ontario. The Canadian 
federal government has three small 
parks in Ontario as well. No matter 
what part of Ontario vacationers 
plan to visit, somewhere nearby 
there is a forest and game preserve 
where the scenery is magnificent, the 
fishing is good, and the camera en- 
thusiast can take pictures of wild- 
life in its native habitat. 

The need for a well-planned, prov- 
ince-wide parks system is a fairly re- 
cent development resulting from a 
rapid growth of population, an in- 
crease in leisure time, and an ex- 
panding highway system. Lands in 
southern Ontario adequately serv- 
iced by road or highway were mostly 
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privately-owned. The few public 
beaches were inadequate, as were six 
large provincial parks existing prior 
to 1954. 

Profiting by the experience in the 
United States, where state and fed- 
eral governments had to repurchase 
land from private owners for park 
development, the Ontario govern- 
ment began to plan its parks system. 
After a careful but fairly quick 
study, land all over Ontario was set 
aside; some for immediate use, some 
for immediate development, and 
some for deferred improvement. A 
special division of parks was estab- 
lished in the Department of Lands 
and Forests to look after “the wide 
variety of the people’s recreational 
needs.” 

Many of the Ontario provincial 
parks are close to the international 
border, located on Lakes Erie, On- 
tario and Huron. These parks in- 
clude wide sandy bathing beaches as 
well as picnicking facilities. Inland 
from the Great Lakes, and still not 
far north of the international border, 
there are numerous small parks 
where there are fine facilities for 
camping, boating, fishing and nature 
hiking. All the parks are close to 
highways, although some are a dis- 
tance from the dual lane express- 
ways which cover much of southern 
Ontario. 

Best known of the provincial parks 
are: Algonquin, the largest park, with 
almost 3,000 square miles of lakes and 
islands, located 200 miles north 
of Toronto; Presqu’ile on Lake On- 
tario, opposite Rochester, N.Y., cov- 
ering some 900 acres; Quetico, 100 
miles west of Fort William in north- 
western Ontario, a lakeland area of 
1,750 square miles just north of Min- 
nesota; and Sibbald’s Point on Lake 
Simcoe, about 40 miles north of 
Toronto, a small park of 500 acres. 

For vacationers of the future, the 

(Turn to page 62) 








Beaver houses are scattered throughout the province’s preserves 


Boat cruises on McGregor Bay just off Manitoulin Island 


Fine catch at Algonquin Park lake 





Plane travel is popular 


Left, fishermen cast lines in the 
remote Missisagi Provincial Forest 
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N mid-depression 1934, the U. $. 
Post Office Department printed 

a special postage stamp series calling 
attention to ten representative na- 
tional parks. Beautifully engraved 
in large size, the stamps pictured 
scenes from Acadia in Maine, Zion 
Park of Utah, the Grand Canyon in 
Arizona, and seven others. About 
70 million copies of each stamp were 
sold. 

The following season, the national 
parks recorded the largest attendance 
in their history, a figure which has 
climbed sensationally since, except 
for a brief period during World Wat 
II. No government official, then or 
now, could be pinned down to credit- 
ing postage stamps with the big 
boost. But the stamps were issued, 
visitors came in hordes and. ... 


Foreign conservation stamps at left: 1) 
Israel, 2) French Equatorial Africa, 3) 
Turkey, one of two issued in different 
“tab” languages, 4) Viet Nam, 5) Ru- 
mania, 6) West Germany, 7) Japan, re 
forestation promotion, 8) Iceland, 

Netherlands, 10) New Caledonia (French 
Colony), 11) Czechoslovakia (Tatra Na- 
tional Park issue), 12) West Germany * 
“Europa” issue, stamp issued with com- 
mon design by five West European 13 
tions joining the new economic alliance 
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“I was a ranger at Mount Rainier 
National Park in 1935,” a philatelic 
friend recalled-recently. “Seems like 
half the visitors checking in wanted 
to see Mirror Lake, which was pic- 
tured on the three cent stamp of the 
National Parks Series.” 

Unintentionally, it was the biggest 
and most successful travel campaign 
in American advertising history. 

Three quarters of a billion sedate 
advertisements, each seen by at least 
one person and, twenty-five years 
later, still being bought, sold, and 
exchanged around the world. Im- 
agine what a similar postage stamp 
program could do for outdoor conser- 
vation projects! And at a profit to 
the government. 

There are an estimated 20 million 
stamp collectors in the United 
States, around 90 million world 
wide. Philately is multi-million dol- 
lar business, with thousands of com- 
mercial dealers spotted around the 
globe. The goal of every collector 
is to own a copy of every stamp 
issued, which keeps the hobby alive 
and booming. Possibly one third of 
the national parks issue, for example, 
Was purchased for philatelic pur- 
poses, and the stamps will never 
grace an envelope—clear profit. 

But the remainder were purchased 
by users, licked and stuck on letters 
and packages, and seen hundreds of 
umes by letter writers and letter 
teaders, plus the people handling 
mail between. In publicity it’s called 
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By TOM BURRIER 


“repetitive advertising through mass 
sales media.” By that definition, the 
Post Office Department is the “mass- 
est media” in existence! 

Publicity advantages accorded the 
subject of a new stamp are enormous. 
The U. S. normally issues between 
ten and fifteen commemorative or 
special postage stamps each year. 
These adhesives honor statesmen, 
important national centennials, oc- 
casionally an industry or mass activ- 
ity. In recent years we have had 
stamps honoring the steel industry, 
motor trucking, the centennials of 
statehood. Print runs on these spe- 
cials are currently 120 million copies 
of each. 

The stamp itself is only part of 
the favorable free publicity. When 
a commemorative or special stamp 
to be issued is announced, the post 
office location where it will first be 
sold is also designated. This is 
usually the birthplace of a person 
being honored, or the center of an 
industry, sport, or activity. The 
coming stamp issue and the event it 
proclaims are written up in newspa- 
pers for weeks ahead, until even the 
most casual reader is made aware. 
Magazines, TV, radio, all become 
part of the pre-issue “mass sales 
media.” 

On the day the stamp is first sold, 
important dignitaries conduct memo- 


rial rites, as in the instance of the 
1958 James Madison commemora- 
tive, or dedication ceremonies like 
Michigan’s Mackinac Bridge open. 
ing. Vice President Nixon opened 
the Oregon Centennial Stamp sale 
this February at Astoria. These occa- 
sions bring more reams of newspaper 
publicity and usually national tele- 
vision coverage. 

Nor is that all. Stamp collectors 
by hundreds of thousands mail self- 
addressed envelopes to the city of 
“first day” stamp sale to be stamped 
with the new issue and postmarked. 
These envelopes also bear a colorful 
cachet enlarging on the stamp sub- 
ject. Many business firms mail deco- 
rated “‘first day covers” to customer 
lists. These envelopes are seen—and 
remembered—by millions of citizens. 
After the “first day,” the new stamps 
are distributed for sale country wide. 
A new stamp is saturation publicity 
at its best. 

It isn’t easy to have a new stamp 
series authorized. Prior to March 
1957, there was no set Post Office 
policy on new issues. Congressmen 
introduced bills for stamps honor- 
ing a pet home state project, and 
legislation forced printing of issues 
very limited in interest. Influential 
politicians sometimes pressured for 
a new stamp which would aid them 
politically. During this confused 
period, the U. S. printed a stamp 
honoring chickens; another called 

(Turn to page 48) 
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STEVENS CANYON 
A Moslorypiece of Fok 





By VIRLIS L. FISCHER 








REATEST thing that’s hap- If you have ever driven bumper-to- 
pened in the park since before bumper on a Sunday afternoon to 
World War IJ—culmination of a 45- one of these cul-de-sacs, where you 
year dream—miracle of Mission 66. turn around and crawl back out, you 
These are a few of the superlatives will appreciate what the Park Serv- 
describing the magnificent Stevens ice was up against. You don’t have 
Canyon Road in Mt. Rainier Na- to be too sharp at arithmetic to fig- 
tional Park. ure out that this situation about 
Opened to travel for the first time doubles the traffic congestion. Aside 
on September 4, 1957 and closed by {rom the physical problems involved, 
snow on November 12, it was re- how much of this kind of nerve- 
opened in 1958 from May 15 to No- racking driving does it take to start 
vember 7, when again blocked by reducing the inspirational value of 
winter storms. Now that there has a visit to a great national park? Thus 
4 been a little more than one full sea- the Stevens Canyon Road has be- 
} son's use, it is possible to assess the come the answer to one of the park’s 
| result. And the result is impressive most crucial problems. 
—impressive enough to warrant This 18.6-mile road, extending 
calling it a triumph of far-sighted —_ around the south side of Mt. Rainier, 
park planning. connects the Paradise Road at In- 
Mt. Rainier National Park has a spiration Point with the East Side 
long history of being plagued with Road two miles north of the Ohana- 
dead-end roads. They have been a pecosh entrance. In doing so, it 
detriment to the administration and achieves the desired flow of traffic. 
z protection of the park, by concen- But it does much more than that. T i ° 
wee ial age Ma | “ : : 2 unnel through ridge prevented an ex- 
trating the visitors in fragile areas. Formerly, to get from Paradise Val- tensive alteration of the natural scene 


This section of the Stevens Canyon Road shows the present 24-foot light oil treated surface. 
When the road is completed there will be 20 feet of pavement with 2-foot tapered shoulders 











Except for slight cutting at base this 
cliff was untouched by the construction 


Spectacular Box Canyon may be seen on the new Stevens Canyon Road. 
The rock arch bridge was designed to blend with natural surroundings 


ley around to the east side of the 
park it was necessary to retrace one’s 
route to the town of Elbe, then make 
a long, circuitous trip by way of 
Morton, Randle, and Packwood be- 
fore re-entering the park at Ohana- 
pecosh. It was a trip of 9914 miles, 
76 of which were entirely outside 
the park. Now, with the new road, 
for the first time eastern Washington 
points are connected with the popu- 
lous Puget Sound centers via a gen- 
erally east-west route through the 
park. 

In addition to attracting many 
visitors who might not otherwise 
have visited the park at all, an in- 
creasing percentage of whom are ex- 


pected to arrive in out-of-state cars, 
this 18.6-mile wonder makes it pos- 
sible to enjoy one continuous and 
uninterrupted park experience. And 
what a thrilling, inspiring experi- 
ence it is! 

Besides greatly shortening the 
road distance between the _ park’s 
principal features, the route affords 
many spectacular, sweeping views ol 
the mountain not formerly available 
to automobile travelers. Beginning 
at an elevation of 2200 feet at its 
eastern end, the Stevens Canyon 
Road gradually climbs to 5000 feet 
at its junction with the Paradise 
Road. En route, it passes through 

(Turn to page 66) 





Planning Strafford County cooperative program are: left, Dr. Fred E. 
Allen, chairman, Aaron Chadbourn, treasurer, and Floyd Bennett, SCS 


FARMERS — 
SPORTSMEN 


UNITE 


By LESTER FOX 


HEN farmers and sportsmen 

get together, conservation 
moves ahead. More woodlands to 
safeguard public water supplies. 
More recreational areas. More game 
birds and other wildlife for hunters. 
Better fishing streams and ponds for 
anglers. More songbirds, flowering 
shrubs, and other aesthetic values for 
Nature lovers. In short, proper use 
and treatment of the land. 

Throughout the United States, 
farmers and sportsmen are beginning 
to realize that conservation offers 
them a common ground on which 
they can unite. And both are find- 
ing that once they start cooperating, 
help comes from many and some- 
times unexpected sources. 

The Major Waldron Sportsmen’s 
Association of Barrington, New 
Hampshire is a case in point. Mem- 
bers are both giving and receiving co- 
operation. Especially are they work- 
ing closely and helpfully with farm- 
ers through their Strafford County 
Soil Conservation District. 

“That’s the way it should be,” 
said Hugh Tuttle, district supervisor 
and a director of the National Asso- 
ciation of Soil Conservation Dis- 
tricts. “Organized sportsmen and 
farmers have much in common. 
They are natural partners in carry- 


Part of the program is to instruct youth. Here John Sowerby, Jr., member of the Major 
Waldron Sportsmen’s Association, explains wildlife habitat improvement to Boy Scouts 





ing on conservation work. I know 
that in a few parts of the country 
the relations between sportsmen and 
farmers are not as congenial as they 
might be. But as both a farmer and 
a sportsman, I can’t understand why 
there ever has been or should be any 
misunderstanding between the two.” 

Members of the Major Waldron 
Sportsmen’s Association attend meet- 
ings of the Strafford County Soil 
Conservation District supervisors. 
Supervisors attend meetings of the 
association. This year the district 
presented an award to the associa- 
tion for its conservation work. It 
was the first time the award was pre- 
sented to anyone but a farmer. Plans 
are afoot for the association to pre- 
sent an award yearly to the district 
co-operating farmer who had done 
the most for wildlife on his farm 
during the previous 12 months. 

“As a district, we think it’s impor- 
tant to get sportsmen out on the 
farms to see what the farmers are up 
against in their farming operations,” 
Tuttle said. “We had a tour on my 
farm last year for members of the 
sportsmen’s association and I think 
they left with a better understanding 
of a farmer’s attitude toward sports- 
men. We have broken through the 
fog of misunderstanding. That’s our 
first big break. We have shown that 
farmers and sportsmen have many 
things in common. If we can make 
this thought prevail across the coun- 


After learning which 


shrubs benefit 
wildlife, boys 


reseeded a food plot 
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try, it will be an important step for 
all of us.” 

The association got its district 
award for the conservation plan it is 
applying to its 110-acre property. 
The plan was the fulfillment of an 
association dream. After the idea 
was approved, the association en- 
tered into an agreement with the 


soil conservation district to apply 
the plan. 

Essentially it is a wildlife and 
woodland development program. It 
calls for the planting of trees, shrubs, 
grains, grasses and clovers that pro- 
vide food and shelter for wildlife. 

“Our aim is to provide the habi- 

(Turn to page 46) 


On a field trip the Scouts learn the meaning of topsoil. The boys’ work is part 
of the association’s cooperative program, with merit badges for those qualifying 


Under expert direction of Soil Conservation Service technician David Bennett, 
the Boy Scouts practice using an instrument level for their conservation work 
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By ROBERT B. McCOY 





The Wabash River runs smooth and placid, always carrying a rich burden of silt 


NDIANS called it the Ouabache, 

and used the ancient river as a 
water highway through the deep, 
quiet forests. Its source was a spring- 
fed lake in the north, whose over- 
flow sought the easiest way down the 
tilting land to the south. Never a 
lively stream, the Wabash runs 
smooth and placid; never a clear 
stream, it has always carried a rich 
burden of suspended silt. 

If an insensate thing can dream, 
then the Wabash must share with 
time itself a thousand thousand 
memories. Before even the red man 
came, the river knew the feel of hu- 
man feet. Far to the south, where the 
Wabash joins its giant brother, a 
prehistoric people raised mounds 
upon the river banks as a refuge 
from the spring floods. No warriors, 
these strange, mute men from even 
farther south, but builders of earthen 


heaps, hunters in the timber—crea- 
tures no longer of the animal world, 
not yet a part of the world of rea- 
soning men. 

In those days the Wabash coursed 
through forest and prairie, across 
flat plains and between rolling hills. 
Its deep waters knew the thirsty 
breath of great herds of buffalo, ol 
wary deer and sullen bears; its shal- 
lows knew the ugly thrust of gar, of 
shovelbills and fat, stupid carp. In 
the spring and fall its bosom bore 
the weight of countless migrating 
water birds. In the sunshine the ever- 
moving surface reflected the flash of 
millions of sociable passenger pr 
geons. Huge flocks of garrulous tur 
keys ranged the river’s edge at dawn 
and twilight, feasting on the bountl- 
ful yield of the never-ending flood. 

The Wabash is a river of moods 
these days, and perhaps it was in 
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earlier days, too. Sometimes it is a 
place of shadows, of melancholy, of 
gloom, of relentless hatred for its 
imprisoning banks. Then it voraci- 
ously devours the soil it hates. The 
ravening waters look up at the soar- 
Ing trees, sensing the solt light and 
breezes there, knowing the consum- 
ing envy of the slave for the free. 
Chained by gravity, the river can 
vet bring the tall, handsome trees 
to an inglorious end, and it does. 
Craftily, cunningly, viciously, the 
Wabash with soft water eats away 
the nourishing earth and leaves the 
roots forever bare in naked agony. 
he struggle somehow seems sym- 
bolic of man’s aspirations. The trees, 
like men, know the surging sense of 
growth, of reproduc tion, of depletion 
and old age. After a span of time 
the trees, like man, are a noble prod- 
uct of the beautiful order of nature. 
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\lter a span of time the trees, like 
men, know the erosion of the years 
and they die. 


The Wabash is a river of moods, 
indeed, and it is not always a thing 
depressing. It brings life even as it 
brings death, this river; its waters 
nourish and uplift the beautiful 
trees it destroys. The muddy, rolling 
water must be at once the despair 
and delight of all the creatures that 
live by it, near it, on it or in it, 
whether man or beast or bird or fish. 

There is the spring mood of the 
Wabash, when it twinkles at the blue 
sky and beguiles the burgeoning 
trees along its banks. Then the old 
river is at its enchanting best. It pro- 
vides showers for small birds and a 
sense of urgency for lragile flowers. 
It makes a mirror for clouds to pa- 
rade across. It diverts the farmers 
who plow the land along the banks 
and plant their grain. This year, the 
foolish men say, there may be no 
spring flood. But the Wabash bides 
its time: it welcomes the eager rain- 
drops until their number is legion, 
and then the river leaps upon the 
lowlands like some greedy, engulfin 
monster. 
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Summer comes with the passing 
days, and the Wabash sinks then 
into a state ol sad indifference. It 
moves torpidly, without enthusiasm, 
a brown stream that crawls lazily 
across all of Indiana in the hot sun. 
Its waters grow warm, and the river 
shows parts of its bottom with no 
apparent perception of such unseem- 
liness. The Wabash, in the heat of 
summer, knows only the need to do 
as little as possible. 

Fall comes to the river, and again 
it flows more freely. Its waters span 
kle now, as wondertul rings of ripples 
welcome each falling leat. The har- 
vest moon swings across the arch ol 
night in a silver haze, and the Wa- 
bash tries its utmost to reproduce 
in dancing water the quiet majesty 
of the moment. Anxious voices call 
from feathered throats, making a 
symphony in the night; as leaves fall 
and float south, the birds that must 
follow the leaves make diligent in- 
quiry of their friends, for none must 
be left behind. 

It is moving time, and a moving 
time, as well, for autumn is the twi- 
light of another year. This is so for 
the river, for the living things who 
know it, and for the whole of nature. 

The Wabash in winter is remote- 
ly beautiful, distantly lovely, bleak- 
ly an empty entity waiting for an- 
other rebirth. It is the trees that en- 
dure the most in the winter—the 


trees on the banks of the Wabash. 
Here they stand in still parade, a 
part of the sky and a part of the 
earth, their tangled hearts bare to 
the whistling, biting winds. Here 
the dumb, searching roots seek blind 
lv for refuge, for shelter, for now 
ishment, for some friendly soil which 
will accept and cherish the needful 
partnership. 

Some of the trees will survive, and 
some will not. Those whose time has 
come will in the spring topple into 
the river and be swept away to ob 
livion. This is the way ol trees by the 
river, and it is the way, too, of ani 
mals and birds and all living things 
It is the way of life and death, it is 
the pattern that all things must abide 
by. 

Thus it has always been, and thus 
it will always be. 


Photographs below show how river eats 
away its banks, baring the tree roots 











Two New 


ALL NEW 


Professional 
Chain Saws 
from 





Here are the first new — all new — chain saws designed exclusively for the professional 
woodcutter! These are money-mak“ng saws . . . built to ‘‘take it’’ . . . built to produce top 
earnings for you! 

Both new Homelite chain saws give you new design and mechanical features that 
make them easier to handle, simpler to service, safer to operate than any other chain 
saws on the market. 

Both are powered by a completely new design of the famous Homelite short-stroke, 
high compression engine . . . you get the power to bring down the biggest trees and the 
stamina to stand up under the grind, day in and day out. 

Your first few cuts will tell you that here are two new chain saws designed by profes- 
sionals for use by professionals. Get the full details and a free demonstration today! 


Both chain saws guaranteed for 7 months! 











H lit — 
omeiite 

e gear drive 2s J 

e 26 pounds (less bar and chain) 


e fells trees up to 10 feet in diameter 


You get a choice of gear ratios with the new Homelite 9-26 
... take either 2.8 to 1 or 3.5 to 1. Either way, you get the 
new centered bar and pistol grip that makes cutting faster, 
easier, more accurate. Straight blades from 18”-60”. ALSO 
WITH CLEARING BAR OR 16” PLUNGE-CUT BOW. 


Homelite Eyes 
e direct drive 


e 23 pounds (less bar and chain) 

e fells trees up to 7 feet in diameter 
The fast-cutting Homelite 9-23 gives you a chain speed over 
3,000 feet per minute. Cuts fast and smooth in any posi- 
tion. Its balanced weight makes the 9-23 easy to handle, 


easy to carry in any terrain. Straight blades from 17” to 
42". ALSO AVAILABLE WITH 16” PLUNGE-CUT BOW. 


HOMELITE (25) =: 
“Yel hy $4.95 weekly 


after small 
A DIVISION OF TEXTRON INC. down payment. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES. PORT CHESTER. NEW YORK 

















Left, birch plate (trencher) with depression for salt in corner. Cen- 
ter, sugar bowl of maple burl with finial cover. Right, birch plate 





Long-handled ladle was used in making maple syrup, while bowl with 
grinder was used to grind the herbs. Hundreds of herbs were used 


Wooden boxes of graduated sizes with 
tight wooden covers stored the food 





Woodenware from New England 


Many a tree is found in the wood, 
And every tree for its use is good; 
Some for the strength of the gnarled 


root, 

Some for the sweetness of flower o1 
fruct; 

Some for the shelter against the 
Storm, 

And some to keep the hearthstone 
warm. 


Some for the roof and some for the 
beam, 

And some for the boat to breast the 
stream; 

In the wealth of the wood since the 
world began 


The trees have offered their gifts to 


man, 


—Henry Van Dyke 


By J. ALMUS RUSSELL 


APLE, pine, and birch. Ash, 
hickory, and oak. Basswood, 
cherry, and chestnut. Such American 
forest trees furnished kitchen, pantry, 
and buttery with the smaller wooden 
household implements known collec- 
tively as woodenware. 

Indeed, the Colonial Period was 
so. definitely an age of wood that few 
hard metals were used for articles 
which today are universally made of 
metal. Instead, well-seasoned wood 
took its place, and the home crafts- 
men made what they needed from 
what they had. 

The American Indian was the 
Colonists’ first teacher. The first 
wooden household implement might 
well have been the burl bowl. Afte: 





the burl was removed trom the tree, 
the bark was stripped off, and th 
wood carefully air-seasoned. Then a 
fire on the flat side of the burl burned 
slowly until the wood — became 
charred. When the burl was thus 
softened, the Indians used sharp im 
plements of flint, stone, and steel, 
slowly hollowing out the wood with 
hand labor. 

The settlers improved upon this 
primitive process by using a chisel 
like tool, hollowing out the burl as 
it seesawed or rotated on the lathe. 
This procedure is still termed hand- 
made as compared with the factor’ 
product. Eating bowls, noggins, pig 
gins, and spoons, all made in the 
same manner, were called (urners 
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From left, maple burl scoop with bowl and handle 
in one piece, hardwood piggin, and pine soap dish 


Large mortars two or three 
feet high were used in barn 
for crushing various grains 


Partially squared oak, birch, 
and hickory logs with bark on 
one side, piled up to season 
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ware. Such dishes were almost un- 
breakable. 

Maple was the most common wood 
used in making household wooden- 
ware. It was valued for its great 
strength, hardness, and durability. 
White pine was easily fashioned into 
all kinds of implements. It was 
prized particularly because the wood 
imparted no odor or taste to the food 
with which it came into contact. The 
wood is also light in weight, soft in 
color, and does not decay easily even 
when constantly wet, shrinking and 
swelling little with atmospheric 
changes. 

Pine was also used for the covers 
and bottoms of cheese and butter 
boxes, bucket and tub staves, and for 
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small kitchen utensils. Pine buckets 
for holding liquids were made by the 
wet cooper. Containers for meals, 
sugar, and salt were produced by the 
dry cooper. Pails, tubs, and piggins 
with straight sides revealed the craft 
of the white cooper. The travelling 
cooper went from town to town, re- 
pairing these implements. 

Maine rated white birch second 
only to maple among the valuable, 
usable hardwoods. It was much in 
demand for handmade and _lathe- 
made wooden dishes, clothespins, 
pail handles, tent-pegs, and troughs. 

Full-grown logs of black ash fur- 
nished splints for baskets to hold 
cheese, butter, and wood. Strips of 
ash wood, hammered with a wooden 





beetle and then split into working 
thicknesses, made woven chair-backs 
and seats. Spokes for chairs and 
wooden wheels were made from ash. 

Hickory (the Indian pawihiccora) 
is similar to ash in appearance, 
weight, and uses. Splints from this 
tree were woven into many types of 
baskets, such as apple-drying, clam, 
potato, winnowing, and general util- 
ity. 

The wet cooper used oak for his 
superior barrel staves. This wood 
had many other uses: rims of box 
covers, sides of the larger butter- 
boxes, bucket hoops and bail han- 
dles, cheese-presses and butter-churns. 
Mortars were made irom oak and 

(Turn to page 43) 
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Forester’s Notebook 





HIS tale might be called “A 
Lesson in Economics.” 

Our hero, Henry Van Buren, a 
veteran of the Foreign Service, re- 
turned two years ago to claim the 
remnant of his ancestral estate in 
eastern Tennessee. Originally it had 

been granted to his great-great- 
grandfather for services rendered 
during the Revolutionary War, but 
subsequent heirs sold various por- 
tions until only one farm remained. 

The new owner soon discovered 
that government controls had _ re- 
duced the tobacco allotment to six- 
tenths of an acre. Tobacco had been 
the traditional cash crop and a 
family could “make out” if it had 
some bottomland in the weed. Ordi- 
narily a farmer could clear $1000 
on an acre of tobacco, not counting 
his labor, but times had changed. 

Many families were responding to 
the lure of the city. New industries 
there meant jobs, autos, TV sets, 








































Henry Van Buren, international sales 
elerk at Statler Hotel in Washington 
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By KENNETH B. POMEROY 


and an easier life for the woman and 
the kids. Several friends would like 
to sell their farms for enough to 
make a down payment on a house 
in town. 

Our hero did some figuring. He 
had enough good bottomland to 
handle several acres of tobacco on a 
rotation basis. His yield was 1800 
pounds per acre and his tobacco sold 
at 66 cents a pound. On this basis, 
good tobacco land had a value of 
$1000 per acre if he could obtain 
the right to crop it. Some people 
had paid as much as $200 for one- 
tenth of an acre covered by a govern- 
ment tobacco allotment. 

Then he learned that an owner 
of several farms could transfer acre- 
age allotments, so he bought six hill 
farms at $600 to $700 apiece and 
transferred the small tobacco allot- 
ments from their mediocre fields to 
his rich bottoms. This not only en- 
abled him to consolidate cultivation 
where labor was available at reason- 
able wages, but also increased gross 
yield and net income. 

At this point the neighbors be- 
gan to catch on and the price of land 
went up. 

While waiting for the local econ- 
omy to settle down again, Van Buren 
turned to reforestation of the now- 
idle mountain farms. Each farm had 
6 or 7 acres of tillable bottomland, 
another 20 to 30 acres of side-hill 
pasture, and the rest in ridgetop 
cut-over woodlands. 

The taxes were only $6 or $7 per 
year. On the advice of pulp com- 
pany and TVA foresters, he decided 
to plant the bottoms in yellow pop- 
lar and the hillsides with loblolly 
pine and shortleaf pine. 

By getting seedlings at cost from 
the state nursery ($3.00 per thou- 
sand) and using farm laborers to 
help with the planting ($5 per day), 
he got the job done at $10 an acre. 
The government, through its ACP 
program, paid him a flat $15.00 per 
acre for reforestation. He used the 
extra money to clean up more land 
and improve the woodlands. 

Now he is letting Mother Nature 
build up a relatively small capital 


investment for him. He expects to 
sell the first thinnings to a pulpwood 
company in about 15 years. Until 
his land becomes operable or he re. 
turns to the foreign service again, 
Van Buren is serving as an interna. 
tional sales clerk at the Statler Hotel 
in Washington. 

Meantime he is saving toward the 
day when he can buy the other par. 
cels needed to round out the original 
1000-acre grant from the Continen- 
tal Government. Great-great-gran- 
dad would like that! 

A brief check in a comparable 
portion of Eastern Kentucky provi- 
ded substantiating information. Mr. 
I, O. Chitwood, a businessman in 
Corbin, Kentucky, reported that the 
region was opened for settlement 
after the treaty of 1798 with the 
Tellico Indians. His people came in 
from North Carolina in 1800 and 
filed a claim in 1805. Land grants, 
indexed under the title ‘Tellico 
Grants,” continued to be made for 
more than fifty years. 

Today this land can be purchased 
for $10 to $15 per acre. If there is 
a tobacco allotment, it will add $800 
for each acre of tobacco base. Some 
very rough land sold recently at $4 
per acre to settle a bankruptcy. 

Farm labor can be secured at 
$4.00 per day, and a man can plant 
about 700 seedlings in a day. This 
is in a region where there are no 
competing industries. 

Now just a word of caution before 
all would-be woodland owners rush 
to the Cumberland Mountains. The 
fact that some land has been pur- 
chased at prices ranging from $4 to 
$15 per acre is no assurance that any- 
one can buy the “boundary” he 
wants at a similar figure. As many 
industries have discovered, this area 
is populated by people of English 
descent who have an abiding belief 
in the ownership of land, Not all 
of them wish to sell. 

Many people, especially those in 
the mountains, have a reverence for 
land. They will hold onto it ten- 
aciously even when the income is 
very small. Why? Because it gives 

(Turn to page 48) 
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By MONROE BUSH 


OZARK WONDERLAND 


ECAUSE of its awkward hills, its 

tortuous valleys, and its white 
water, America has not bothered 
much with the wild Ozarks. When 
the people started moving West they 
passed here with scarcely a sidelong 
glance, for this was wasteland to 
farmers and cattlemen, this uninhab- 
itable place of wild turkeys and 
beaver and whitetail deer. 

Probably no part of the country 
has changed less in a hundred years 
than these beautiful highlands of 
southern Missouri. But like every 
quiet and natural wonderland, the 
Ozarks are beginning to feel the 
first pressures of our exploding pop- 
ulation, which within another hun- 
dred years will have destroyed the 
privacy and the wilderness of every 
secret, lost and forgotten acre in 
this land. 

With no time to spare, therefore, 
Missouri’s Leonard Hall has turned 
his considerable talent to catching 
the full, rich flavor of this charming 
region in his new book, Stars Up- 
stream, Life along an Ozark River 
(Univ. of Chicago Press, 1958. $3.95). 
The bulldozers will come, and after 
them the beer cans and auto fumes, 
but Len Hall has got here first, and 
1ecorded for us the clean smell and 
the deep silences of the Current 
River, rising from a dozen mountain 
springs to course 150 miles through 
the very heart of the Ozark wilder- 
ness, 

There is a heavy shelf-load of 
books on the world’s great rivers: 
the Mississippi, the Volga, the Ohio, 
the Nile, the Amazon, the Yellow. 
And the Current is out-classed in 
this company. It is neither very long 
nor very wide, nor important to a 
great city, nor awash with centuries 
of history. Instead, the Current is 
only clean water flowing through a 
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wilderness, as inconspicuous as the 
animals that come to drink from its 
shallows in the evening, as unpre- 
tentious as the fishermen who drift 
with its flow in John-boats. 

But whatever value there is in the 
inconspicuous and the unpreten- 
tious, Len Hall has captured in his 
book. Whatever significance may be 
attached to a lonely little mountain 
river, Hall has discovered. 

He explores the history of the 
Current’s Ozark basin, its geology, 
its flora and fauna, and the social 
evolution that has taken place here. 
And the most remarkable thing of 
all is that this solid scholarship, ma- 
terial accurate enough for a text- 
book, is woven by means of easy, 
chatty sentences into a pleasant, re- 
laxing book. The erudition is 
hidden within the natural style of 
an unself-conscious author. For years 
Len Hall has written one of the na- 
tion’s finest outdoors columns for 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. This is 
experience no man _ could hide. 
Stars Upstream is a prime witness to 
the fact that writing is its own best 
teacher. And in a good many years 
Missourian Hall has learned things 
we can all envy. 

His book is illustrated with well- 
selected, first-rate photos—enough 
to give a real visual taste of the re- 
gion. But it will not appeal to every- 
one. Who could expect an Ozark 
river to do that? It will appeal only 
to those men and women who can 
recognize something fine and price- 
less, a rare, beautiful thing, in the 
life and times of a lonely little moun- 
tain river. 


NEW AND TO NOTE 
Forester Charles H. Stoddard has 
written a thoroughly useful, practi- 
cal introduction to forestry in his 


new book, Essentials of Forestry 
Practice (Ronald Press, N. Y., 1959. 
$5.50). 

The first impression here is one of 
slightness: of a too-thin book with 
too-short chapters. The second im- 
pression, after reading, is of an ex- 
traordinarily competent author who 
has managed to say what was re- 
quired in an introduction to the 
numerous subjects he discusses, and 
to say it in the fewest possible words. 

There is scarcely an extraneous 
word in this text. It is as tightly 
eficient as a_ heavyweight’s fist. 
There are twelve chapters, beginning 
with “Opportunities in Forestry,” 
reaching through discussions of the 
tree itself and the forest itself to 
silviculture, forest management, for- 
est protection, forestry utilization, 
and concluding with “Organization 
and Administration of Forestry Pro- 
grams.” But after all this has been 
condensed into a dozen nutshells, 
Stoddard adds an appendix with six 
useful sections. Here, in only 258 
well-illustrated pages, is all the pud- 
dle an aspiring young forester needs 
in which to get his intellectual feet 
wet. If he doesn’t like the sensation, 
this is the place to stop. But if he 
reacts like a man, he will like the 
puddle well enough to plunge into 
a lifetime of the sort of study that 
Stoddard himself has made. 

Insofar as guessing can ever be 
safe, I would guess that here is a 
book which will be around for a 
long, long time, opening for tens of 
thousands of men the door to one 
of life’s best careers. 

And speaking of careers, an extra- 
ordinarily happy one is being lived 
these days by Lilli Koenig of Vienna, 
Austria, who with her husband man- 
ages a little wildlife research station 

(Turn to page 66) 
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PART II 


The first article in this series de- 
scribed how the Germans are improv- 
ing the conditions of small wood- 
lands by forming forest management 
units (FMU). In this concluding 
installment the author explains how 
an FMU is established and operated. 


UT, if you look more carefully at 

the present situation, you have 
to admit that it is still far from stable. 
Certainly, the existence of manage- 
ment units means a decisive step to- 
wards a solution of most of the prob- 
lems which have worried German 
foresters for many years. But it is 
still too early to determine whether 
the basic attitude of many small for- 
est landowners, now being. organ- 
ized, really has changed. In other 
words, whether or not they will stick 
to their guns regardless of how the 
economic situation may develop. 
Therefore, the period of probation 
1s not over yet. 

There is another factor which 
does not permit over-optimism. 
Quite a few of these associations 
came into being during a boom on 
the German timber market. Even 
timber of poor quality and small di- 
mensions has been in strong demand 
over a period of almost six years. 
Cash receipts for timber sales are 
high, and it has been an easy job for 
the association foresters to use this 
as bait to get new members. 

The landowners, for their part, 
readily spent some of their receipts 
for reforestation and forest stand im- 
provement. By the same token, it was 
not too difficult to obtain the money 
to run the associations, especially to 
pay salaries, buy equipment, and 
build offices and living quarters for 
forest personnel. Most of this money 
has been raised by surcharges on 
timber prices, while membership fees 
were kept rather low. This situation 
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undoubtedly would change in the 
event of a recession in the timber 
market, for then competition gets 
stiffer and surcharges cannot be de- 
manded any longer. 

As a matter of fact, there is a 
sort of recession in the German tim- 
ber market in the air right now. The 
financial situation of some of these 
associations is already weakening, 
and an increase in membership fees 
seems to be unavoidable to keep the 
organizations going. So far, practical- 
ly no forest landowner has had to 
spend any money exceeding the in- 
come from timber sales; but this 
may change, too, especially in areas 
where most of the mature timber is 
being cut and a broad gap opens 
until marketable timber is again 
available. In other words, in the near 
future many of these association 
members may have to face a period 
during which they must finance 
their organizations out of their own 
pockets. This explains why there still 
exists some scepticism with respect 
to the way most of the forest man- 
agement associations handle their 
financial affairs, especially their pres- 
ent legal form. 

Many of these critics doubt 
whether some of the associations will 
last long. For the time being there 
apparently exists no serious threat. 
No reverse movement has occurred 
so far. On the contrary, new associa- 
tions have come into existence as 
recently as 1958, and new members 
still join the established units. How- 
ever, one has to realize in advance 
what may happen in order to be 
prepared in a case of recession. Ger- 
man foresters who deal with the 
problems of small private forests 
generally agree that measures ought 
to be taken in order to eliminate 
three major shortcomings of the 
present organizations. These are: 


aheneti 


1. Legal form of the associations, 

There are several different legal 
schemes for associations established 
by German law: 

a) The public corporation, i.e. a 
corporation governed by spe- 
cial law, composed of private 
citizens, and aiming for some. 
thing which is regarded as be- 
ing in the public interest. For 
this reason, an FMU, formed 
as a public corporation, would 
have to be supervised by the 
state. 

b) A voluntary foundation of an 
association, being either a 
membership association or a 
membership corporation. 

c) Furthermore, there are, of 
course, several legalized forms 
of business corporations which 
definitely do not apply to for- 
estry. 

d) Co-ops are rather popular in 
Germany, especially in rural 
areas and in the retail trade. 
They don’t sell common or 
preferred stock as they do in 
the United States, and they 
don’t pay dividends. As far as 
I know, only one forest man- 
agement co-operative has come 
into existence, the ‘Wald- 
markerschaft Uelzen,” which | 
described earlier. 

To go into all the details of the 
different legal devices would go be- 
yond the scope of this topic. 1 may 
add, however, that a co-op can be 
founded only if the numerous legal 
requirements are met. In case forest 
landowners don’t want to give up 
some of their privileges, a voluntary 
foundation will be the only solution, 
either in the form of a membership 
corporation with legal entity, recog 
nized by the court as a non-profit or- 
ganization; or, if they fall short of 

(Turn to page 50) 
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honor the building is named, was 
not, of course, a scientist. As a form- 
er chief of the Forest Service and 
spokesman for the wood industries, 
he was always found on the forestry 
policy firing line, and was as close to 
a one-man army as anything forestry 
has produced since Pinchot. 

Dean George A. Garratt, of the 
Yale School of Forestry, noted what 
might be called a superficial para- 
dox in the idea of naming a labora- 
tory after a man who was himself no 
scientist. Beneath the surface, how- 
ever, lies a compelling reason for 
such action. For many decades, “Bill 
Greeley seized, preached, and acted 
upon the doctrine that as cheap vir- 
gin stumpage yields to forest man- 
agement, technology and tree-grow- 
ing are inseparable,” Dean Garratt 
wrote in AMERICAN FORESTS. 


GREELEY WAS A SALESMAN 


Then too, stripped to its simplest 
connotations, the art of forestry con- 
sists of growing successive crops of 
quality trees and selling them suc- 
cessfully in competition with other 
products. Few foresters of his day 
understood the importance of both 
of these integrated tasks as did Col. 
Greeley. In this respect he was the 
pioneer in the forestry field. He 
knew the importance of the right 
kind of promotion and selling to any 
young profession—the importance 
of merchandising both your program 
and your product. 

As a result, people who knew this 
promotional side of Greeley’s char- 
acter did not extol the exterior of 
the Yale laboratory with the same 
degree of warmth as they did the in- 
side. With building codes and other 
factors apparently exerting certain 
influences, the exterior is largely 
constructed of concrete and _ glass, 
and is supported on either side by 
seven “Y” shaped precast concrete 
columns, reminiscent of the forward 
wall of a football team. 

According to Architect Paul 
Rudolph, “. These ‘Y’ shaped 
columns, which exploit some of the 
possibilities of form inherent in pre- 
cast concrete, are placed in front of 
a glass and marble ship spandrel wall 
to gain the maximum amount of 
play of light and shadow, and to 
give a measured rhythm to the 
facade.” 

No doubt that is true. At the same 
time, one has seen laminated wood 


Monument To A Forester 
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beams and arches, the products of 
research, that have a “measured 
rhythm” too—and which in the 
minds of some would have more per- 
fectly captured the real uplift that 
was a basic ingredient in Forester 
Greeley’s personality. 

It does seem a pity, on reflection, 
that those big “Y’s,” on which the 
whole edifice seems to rest, couldn’t 
have been constructed from some 
durable, lovely, homegrown Amer- 
ican wood. The fact is, these external 
features do exert a tremendous mer- 
chandising force. A new wood front 
door of Douglasfir of unusual design 
recently hung by AFA in Washing- 
ton, for instance, has pulled inter- 
ested people off the street and has re- 
sulted in inquiries from many parts 
of the country. 


MRS. GREELEY PRESENT 


The new laboratory was dedicated 
the afternoon of May 8. Those in 
attendance included many Yale 
alumni, faculty members, lumber- 
men, foresters, and friends of for- 
estry. Dr. Garratt commented that 
this was the first major addition to 
the Yale School of Forestry in a quar- 
ter of a century. Col. Greeley him- 
self helped to raise funds for the 
structure by “stumping” the coun- 
try, he said. Other key Yale men 
who carried the ball on the project 
included Fred K. Weyerhaeuser, 
chairman, Yale Forestry Committee, 
John Watzek, Hugh Brady, Corydon 
Wagner, Lowell Besley, B. Frank 
Heintzleman, and other friends of 
Yale including James J. Storrow, 
Dean Hardy L. Shirley, of Syracuse, 
David T. Mason, and the John A. 
Hartford Foundation. In addition, 
the wood paneling, flooring, particle 
board, and lumber used was all con- 
tributed by friends of the school. 

Present for the dedication were 
Mrs. William B. Greeley, wife of Col. 
Greeley, and Miss Ann E. Nord- 
strom, Col. Greeley’s personal sec- 
retary for many years at the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
both of the state of Washington. 
The family was represented at the 
ceremony by Arthur W. Greeley, son 
of the former chief forester, recent- 
ly named an assistant chief of the 
Forest Service, and himself a Yale 
man. 

Mr. Greeley said he could not be 
objective in speaking of his father, 
but that there were three key inter- 
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ests that were especially dear to his 
father’s heart. They were: 1) Yale; 
2) how to grow and use wood better; 
and 3) young people — with minds 
to be trained and polished. 

“We of the Greeley family knew 
Yale as the result of a steady stream 
of Yale foresters through the Greeley 
home and hikes through the Mary- 
land countryside,” Mr. Greeley said. 
“Father’s interest in wood use con- 
tinued to expand, and one of my 
earliest recollections was his getting 
all ‘steamed up’ over something 
called chestnut blight. 

“I've heard him applaud _ break- 
through after breakthrough, includ- 
ing use of woodpulp from trees 
other than spruce, elimination of 
sawdust from the waste side of the 
ledger, and many others. He would 
expect those breakthroughs to keep 
on coming. 


BUILD THE ‘WHOLE MAN’ 


“If he had been privileged to be 
here today, I expect he would have 
said ‘Face up to the challenge of 
keeping these facilities busy,’” Mr. 
Greeley said. “ ‘Bring in the young 
teachers and scientists and _ help 
them to keep their standards up. 
And always add to the faculty skills 
so important in helping to build the 
Whole Man.’” 


Donors were represented at the 
ceremony by Charles F. Clise, former 
chairman, University Council, Com- 
mittee on the School of Forestry. 

Mr. Clise praised Col. Greeley’s 
devotion to Yale and the fact he had 
a number of careers, not just one. As 
chief of the Forest Service, Col. Gree- 
ley “ran into socialism in govern- 
ment — which is still with us,” Mr. 
Clise said. ‘““To combat these tend- 
encies, Greeley was active in urging 
that people be taught to do the for- 
estry job that has to be done, includ- 
ing forest industry. 


“Later, he was brought into for- 
est industry itself where he achieved 
much,” Mr. Clise continued. “He 
preached replanting and perpetual 
yield, and to a very great extent in- 
dustry’s accomplishment along these 
lines can be traced to Greeley’s 
work. 

“In his later years he toured the 
industry helping to raise funds for 
this laboratory, and in naming it 
the Greeley Laboratory it is named 
right, for he got most of the money 
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we wanted for it and other pur- 
poses. _, 

The building was accepted by 
Norman S. Buck, provost of the uni- 
versity. Mr. Buck said that the Yale 
School of Forestry is an essential 
part of the university and that the 
construction of the laboratory was 
also essential if Yale is to maintain 
its position in the forestry field. Some 
consider the building the most 
handsome on the Yale campus, 
Buck said. He added that many peo- 
ple had a hand in the new labora- 
tory, but he wanted to single out 
Mr. Clise for special recognition as 
“a great all-around Yale man to 
whom the university owes a debt of 
abiding gratitude.” 


PIONEERS PAVED WAY 


Thus was honor paid to one of 
Yale’s outstanding forestry graduates 
who with Hawes, Damtoft, Chap- 
man, Cary, Besley, and many other 
leading foresters past and present 
paved the way for a new and young- 
er breed of forester now appearing 
on the scene. Even as the Yale lab- 
oratory was being built, a young 
Alabaman fresh out of forestry 
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school hung up his shingle after de- 
clining jobs in both the industry 
and government, went out and 
hustled business, and grossed $25,000 
his first year. This young man and 
others like him, whether they know 
it or not, have a certain kinship 
with the Greeley philosophy of doing 
things. 

In lumber, a bevy of aggressive 
young men have suddenly appeared 
on the Washington scene who an- 
nounce they are going to sell wood 
as it has never been sold before, and 
who airily dismiss a million-dollar 
promotion already under way with 
the comment, “You haven't seen any- 
thing yet.” These men have a cer- 
tain kinship with Greeley too. Gree- 
ley helped teach the industry to sell 
itself and its product. Stewart Hol- 
brook recalls how the lumber indus- 
try thought it was taking a very dar- 
ing step when it raised a war chest 
of $10,000 as recently as 1927 to fight 
“wood substitutes.” 

On the public forests, 1959 finds 
the men of the Forest Service prom- 
ulgating an ambitious, sensible, and 
costly program that will, however, 
pay for itself ten times over in dec- 


ades to come. The program has al- 
ready won the almost unqualified 
endorsement of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, and nods 
of approval from other industry 
groups. These people owe their 
debt of gratitude to Greeley too, for 
he, more than most men, taught old 
warring groups that this job of grow- 
ing trees and selling them is insep- 
arable, and that foresters and indus- 
trialists will have to practice mul- 
tiple use at the same time. 

Thus the new Yale _ laboratory 
might be said to be a symbol of ac- 
complishment —a symbol of what 
Greeley used to call the “marriage 
of silviculture and wood technology,” 
that is now more firmly based on a 
good foundation of both funda- 
mental and applied research. Greeley 
would have been mightily pleased 
by both the accomplishment and the 
laboratory, not because the latter 
was named after him, but for what 
it can help do in years ahead for a 
young profession and an old indus- 
try whose aims and objectives are, 
for the most part, closely interlocked. 


(J.B.C.) 


Woodenware From New England Woodlands 


many other woods, including the 
hornbeam. Basswood supplied pails, 
casks, and tubs. In fact, early tubs 
were made by taking large sections 
of tree trunks and removing the 
heart by burning, scraping, gouging, 
or shaving, always taking care to 
protect the firm outer wood. After 
that a pine board bottom was pinned 
in with oak pins. 

Cherry is a wood of great beauty, 
and in all times has been greatly in 
demand for woodenware. One of the 
most unique implements was the 
bed-patter, used to bang and smooth 
feather beds in order to get them 
back into shape after a night’s sleep. 
This device had a short handle and 
was about fifteen inches long with a 
blunt edge. 

Woodenware is divided into kitch- 
en, pantry, and buttery implements. 
On the eating table appeared such 
necessary articles as trenchers, made 
from blocks of wood ten to twelve 
inches square and three to four 
inches deep, hollowed down to a sort 
of bowl. College boys in the Harvard 
dining room ate froma them at the 
mess table. Two boys eating from 
one trencher were called trenchmates. 
A boy and girl eating from the same 
trencher were considered engaged. 


(From page 37) 


Dinner plates varied from five to 
fourteen inches in diameter. Many 
showed wear on both sides—the top 
side being used for the main course, 
the under side for pie. Wooden 
spoons were sold by the Indians to 
the Colonists. Primitive noggins 
were in constant use, and _ passed 
from mouth to mouth like Com- 
munion cups. Sugar bowls four to 
fifteen inches in diameter held ma- 
ple, brown, and occasionally high- 
priced white sugar. Wooden syrup 
jugs were similar to those later made 
from silver or pewter. 

The family salt bowl held salt pre- 
viously crushed with mortar and 
pestle and stored in a saltbox on the 
mantel above the fireplace. On the 
table might also appear an Indian 
eating-scoop used for getting food 
out of the common pot placed on the 
table. The food was eaten from the 
other end of this same implement. 

In the pantry were to be found 
many of the implements and _ tools 
used in food preparation. A linger- 
ing, exotic odor still rises from the 
mortars formerly used for pulverizing 
spices. The pestle was often used 
separately as a potato-masher. 

Round and oval boxes of grad- 
uated sizes with tight covers kept 
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provisions dry and vermin-free. Such 
containers ranged in size from twen- 
ty-four inches in diameter to one- 
and-one-half inches. The largest held 
butter, cheese, and herbs. These 
were usually made of odorless pine 
staves with hoops of oak, ash, or 
hickory and had a pine bottom, a 
pine cover, and a rim of the same 
wood. 

Boxes of the next size held sugar, 
meal, and salt. Still smaller boxes 
stored cooking spices, soda, and 
cream of tartar. The smallest were 
for pills and snuff. 

Chopping trays and mortars were 
worn deep after long service. Dip- 
pers, scoops, and skimmers were worn 
at the ends. Flour dust clung to oth- 
er implements, whitening them. 
Wooden lemon squeezers, lard 
squeezers, and fruit squeezers were 
in common use. 

The buttery served as an overflow 
from the pantry and abounded in 
buckets of all shapes, sizes, and uses. 
The sugar bucket with cover and 
bail handle was most in evidence, 
with staves, bottom, and cover made 
from odorless white pine, for loose 
sugar absorbs odors and flavors. The 
hoops and handles were usually of 
ash or hickory. 
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Sap buckets have one short pro- 
truding stave for a handle, with a 
hole in the end of it by which the 
pail hangs on the spikes driven into 
the maple trees. Such buckets ta- 
pered toward the top instead of hav- 
ing straight sides like water buckets. 
Water buckets were similar to sap 
buckets, with protruding staves for 
bail handles, allowing the container 
to stand away from the ground when 
it was turned upside down to dry. 

Well buckets were stanchly made 
with oak staves, riveted iron bands, 
and an iron handle held by rings 


Whatever their source, however, 
the trees and plants not native to 
the area have grown more rapidly 
and to greater size in the lush Sacra- 
mento soil and clime than in their 
native habitat. One of these, the 
Italian stone pine, spread so luxuri- 
antly that it was unrecognizable to 
visiting delegations from Rome, and 
its ponderous upper limbs had to be 
braced with metal crutches and 
bound together with cables to keep 
them from splitting apart. One of 
them disintegrated in a freak sum- 
mer gust and sent tons of wood 
crashing down on the bordering city 
streets. Yet, despite radio warnings, 
with every windstorm the capitol 
grounds attract trusting souls who 
stand open-mouthed and watch the 
overloaded tops thrashing above 
them. As yet, no one has been hurt 
by a falling branch, but it gives the 
state authorities little comfort to 
know that when and if this happens 
it will be considered an act of God. 

Undoubtedly, some of the larger, 
older trees on the grounds should 
be removed to make way for sturdier 
individuals. Past experience, how- 
ever, has taught Jerry Olrich the 
wisdom of doing this quietly, if at 
all. Persons who had visited the gar- 
dens for 20 years and never noticed 
one particularly obscure plant ob- 
jected strenuously when it was re- 
moved. When the mall was added to 
the capitol in 1951, two ancient 
cedars stood in the way of construc- 
tion. Jerry was condemned for ad- 
vocating their removal and accused 
of poisoning one when it under- 
standably succumbed as a result of 
the surrounding activity. 

But in addition to protecting the 
visitors from the exuberant park 
flora, equal efforts must be made in 
the opposite direction. This is not 
easy when the whole purpose of the 


driven into the side stave. Many 
hoop-bands were required to make 
the staves secure. A grease bucket 
holding axle grease to lubricate carts 
and wagons was in one case made 
from a hollowed-out log. 

Tubs, barrels, and kegs were every- 
where. Molasses kegs, rum kegs, wa- 
ter kegs; soft soap barrels, meal bar- 
rels, and apple barrels. In a barrel 
of corn meal, a rock the size of a 
pumpkin was sometimes used to keep 
the meal from lying heavily together. 
In a barrel of oats, a watermelon 
might be kept in good condition un- 


Flowers Do Not A Garden Make 


(From page 21) 


grounds is to attract and to please. 
One of Jerry’s first acts as state 
gardener was to remove the abun- 
dant warnings and admonitions. 
Such signs, he felt, made the visitor 
feel accused and unwanted. 

Each year the lavish displays of 
800 different camellia varieties, the 
immense magnolia trees, and the 
countless flowering shrubs _ bring 
throngs to marvel, sniff, and touch. 
The magnolia blossoms are beyond 
reach and the camellias are so nu- 
merous that many can be spared, but 
the rare roses and other accessible 
flowers occasionally suffer. Signifi- 
cantly, few plants are the victims of 
deliberate vandals. Rather, the haz- 
ard to rare plants comes from the 
connoisseurs who most appreciate 
and covet—them. Roses as yet unre- 
leased to the general public are 
tagged only with the serial number 
of the society from which they are 
obtained. Recognizing the numbe1 
as a new issue, fanciers have care- 
fully transplanted some of the bushes 
from capitol soil to handbag and 
thence to their own gardens. Even 
this must be taken as a tribute rather 
than with bitterness, Jerry opines. 
Apparently the gardens are serving 
their purpose of inculcating an ap- 
preciation. 

Then there is the defense which 
must be maintained on behalf of the 
many squirrels that have become as 
much a part of the place as the myri- 
ad plants. The gray squirrels first 
imported soon disappeared, not 
from predators but from a mutual 
love between themselves and small 
visitors. ‘They became so tame in a 
short time that they soon wound up 
in pockets and caps, carried willingly 
home to a pampered captivity. 

Their replacements were the Mis- 
souri red fox, which have a much 
more wary nature, and equally sharp 





——. 


til winter for the Christmas dinner. 

Examples of early American \ood- 
enware are still abundant, well-pre. 
served, and interesting to acquire. 
Collectors are not making these ac. 
quisitions purely for the joy of own- 
ership. Rather are they enjoying 
vicariously a portion of the past, by 
using and enjoying in one period 
that which really belongs to another, 
through their adventures in tree 
identification, wood identification 
and woodenware usage. 

Always the American forest is in 
the background. 


teeth. Despite their obvious distrust 
of the best human intentions, some 
individuals still try to lure them 
within grabbing distance. When 
successful, they invariably pay the 
price for such deception. One visitor, 
after having been warned repeatedly, 
rushed into the gardener’s office 
waving a punctured hand and threat. 
ening, “I'll sue! I'll sue!” 

“That will be interesting,” Jerry 
mused as he administered first aid. 
“I'd like to hear the judge’s opinion 
of any man brave enough to grab 
a wild animal.” 

There was no suit, and since the 
squirrels are checked regularly for 
rabies, the only punishment was that 
administered by the squirrel itself. 

These, of course, are considered 
legitimate problems of any park ad- 
ministrator. Not so were the legions 
of rats which invaded the grounds 
during World War II. When the 
lower section of town was evacuated, 
the hordes of hungry rats which re- 
sided there were suddenly deprived 
of support. Moving into fancier 
quarters, they scrounged a wartime 
living by scuttling between legs and 
sitting up cutely in front of the em- 
ployees who took their lunches on 
the lawns. Strangely, the caper went 
unappreciated, and visitors fled in 
panic and indignation to the Olrich 
offices. 

To be certain that the grounds are 
presentable and safe at all times, 
Jerry tours every part of the gardens 
at least once every working day, 
from the Indian deodad trees at the 
front veranda to the columns of Irish 
yew leading away from the east por- 
tico. Between the two he _ passes 
Mediterranean olive, green dracaena 
from New Zealand, bamboo thickets, 
rows of towering palms, and count- 
less others. The camellias at the 
northeast end of the capitol build- 
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1917 MODEL 


Make: Frazier-Davis 
Construction Co. 
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dozer “= 
1959 MODEL 
Make: Eimco 105 





THE MODERN BULLDOZER... 


Only forty-two years ago, this two mule-power dozer was in operation for the 
Frazier-Davis Construction Company of St. Louis, handling final clean-up and grading 
for the intake chamber on the Missouri River development of the St. Louis Water 
Works at Hine, Mo. The blade up ahead was rotated over the axle, so to get more 
weight on the blade, the operator simply walked forward. To raise the blade, he 
stepped to the rear. 

What a difference today . . . If the dozer you are comparing is the modern Eimco 
105! Because even today, most other tractors still have the operator at the wrong 
end of his horsepower . . . nearly as far away from the blade and his work as he 
was in 1917! 

Only the Eimco 105 puts the operator up front, where he belongs . . . where he can see what he’s 
doing. See his work. See stumps and obstacles. Guide and work his tractor efficiently and with less fatigue. 
for more work output, greater safety and control. All this, plus famous Eimco rugged construction, easy 
maneuverability, greater stamina and more efficient and effective utilization of power through Eimco’s 
unique power-team of modern engine - torque converter - Unidrive - Dual Final Drives. 

You can’t know what a really modern tractor can do for you unless you have job-tested the Eimco 105. 


Call any Eimco branch for a demonstration on your own job-site . . . or write The Eimco Corporation, 
P. O. Box 300, Salt Lake City 10, Utah for specifications and all the facts of modern tractor design and 
engineering. 


“Advanced Engineering and Quality Craftsmanship Since 1884” 
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ing are not blooming well this year 
due to the early warmth. The Eng- 
lish elms on the south corridor are 
extending into shaded areas and are 
being pruned—from such details a 
fine park emerges. It is no wonder, 
considering the amount of attention 
demanded by such an establishment, 
that the walls of Jerry’s office are 
lined with testimonials of apprecia- 
tion from the succeeding legislative 
sessions which have met amid his 
gardens. Honorary memberships to 
various horticultural societies have 
also come his way, and again only 
part of the honor has been due 
strictly to gardening excellence, the 
rest being the result of an excep- 
tional and little-noticed ability to 
maintain and preserve the gardens 
in the face of a seemingly over- 
whelming public visitation. 


Like most Californians, but for 
more cogent reasons, Jerry lives 


tat,” said Studley Nesbitt, former 
association president. “There’s no 
use in releasing game and fish when 
there are no food and cover. They’ve 
got to have a source of food as well 
as a place to live. We found that 
out on our club property. We went 
in there a few years ago to mark 
some trees for harvest. We saw 
mighty little evidence of wildlife. 
There was shelter there, but no food. 
If the habitat is there — if there are 
food and shelter — the wildlife will 
find it. That goes for animals, birds 
and fish.” 

The association’s conservation 
plan also provides for the improve- 
ment of a trout stream that wanders 
through the property. And an im- 
portant part of the plan is the con- 
servation management of the wooded 
areas. That includes the removal of 
crowded, diseased, mature and un- 
desirable trees. It includes the main- 
tenance of woods roads that are be- 
ing seeded to white Dutch clover. 
The plan provides for the marketing 
of trees on a sustained-yield basis. 

Proper tillage methods and the 
use of lime and fertilizers are part of 
the conservation plan. ° 

The association received a sur- 
prise when it made a selective cut- 
ting of its woodlands in 1956. Coun- 
ty Forester Roger Leighton marked 
the trees for harvesting. William N. 
Lane, a consulting forester, cooper- 
ated by conducting the sale. The as- 
sociation expected to get about $500. 
The sale brought $1,100. And the 


through winters in constant fear of a 
long freeze, the only real enemy of 
his entire grove. Since the purpose of 
the gardens is to please the public, 
insofar as possible he has cultivated 
the more spectacular blooms and 
trees. Usually, this has meant a 
tropical or semi-tropical variety. 
Thus, in 1952 and again in 1957, 
when the temperature dropped to 
16 degrees and remained there for 
days, the purple veronica, Austral- 
ian eucalyptus, exotic oranges, and 
other strictly warm-weather plants 
were decimated, each being a _ per- 
sonal loss to Olrich. Smudge pots 
were out of the question in the mid- 
dle of the city and would have done 
less than the city itself toward keep- 
ing the temperature within bounds. 
By its surrounding walls, furnaces, 
underground mains, smoke, and 
bustle, Sacramento keeps the gardens 
at least ten degrees above the tem- 
perature of the surrounding coun- 


Farmers - Sportsmen Unite 
(From page 31) 


selective cutting left adequate grow- 
ing stock of high-quality timber for 
future and continuing sales. 

The association voted immediate- 
ly to put the entire $1,100 into its 
conservation program. 

In preparing and carrying out 
their plan, the sportsmen have had 
the active cooperation of the re- 
search branch of the New Hamp- 
shire State Fish and Game Depart- 
ment, the Cooperative Extension 
Service, the Strafford County Soil 
Conservation District and the Soil 
Conservation Service. 

Now the association has another 
big helper: the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica. They are helping to apply the 
conservation plan. Their “Conserva- 
tion Good Turn” got off to a big start 
in May when 400 Boy Scouts and their 
leaders from the New Hampshire 
Spaulding Bay District, Daniel Web- 
ster Council, held a three-day camp- 
oree on the association’s property. 
Conservation technicians “educated” 
the Scouts by using a conservation 
trail consisting of 12 stations. They 
explained the various phases of soil 
and water conservation in detail at 
the stations. Then the boys went to 
work. They planted trees, put in 
€rosion-control measures, surveyed 
ponds, seeded wildlife plots and 
made stream improvements. 

“This will be a continuing project 
for the Boy Scouts,” Donald W. Por- 
ter, District Scout Executive, said. 
“The boys’ work is part of the asso- 
ciation’s cooperative plan with the 


tryside. in summertime, the plants 
return the favor by providing a vef- 
uge some 15 degrees cooler than the 
rest of the city. 

It is significant to Jerry Olrich 
that few of his staff ever leave their 
jobs. Aside from enjoying the work, 
they can read in the faces of the old 
gentleman who sits beneath the mag- 
nolias every day and the eager classes 
of students who tour the gardens a 
sincere appreciation of their efforts, 
This enjoyment leads naturally from 
an appreciation of the park itself to 
a concern for the entire natural 
countryside and its welfare. A city 
park, seen in this light, is not so un- 
important after all, and the many 
seemingly trivial matters which make 
a visit there satisfying have a larger 
purpose than meets the eye. It is the 
knowledge that one is serving this 
purpose which makes the sometimes 
frantic effort worthwhile. 


soil conservation district. The boys 
who qualify will be given Boy Scout 
merit badges. Some of the Scouts, of 
course, will in time drop out, but 
many will continue the project for 
years. The association is willing to 
let them carry on.” 

Dr. Fred E. Allen, chairman of the 
Strafford County Soil Conservation 
District board of supervisors, has 
high praise for the sportsmen’s asso- 
ciation and its active interest in con- 
servation. “I think of the Boy Scout 
project as a means of educating the 
youth of our country in conserva- 
tion, including wildlife and wood- 
land conservation,” he said. “This 
Boy Scout project itself creates a bet- 
ter feeling between landowner and 
sportsman that these boys can appre- 
ciate and grow up with. The boys 
come from both the city and the 
country. Because of the association's 
cooperation, these boys will become 
better future landowners and sports- 
men.” 

Aaron Chadbourn, treasurer of 
the district’s board of supervisors, 
said: “We realize that educating the 
people is a big job. When we can 
work with an organization like the 
Boy Scouts and a sportsmen’s ass0- 
ciation, we have a real opportunity. 
In working with these young folk we 
can let them know that this land was 
not put here for our individual ex- 
ploitation. It must be conserved for 
future generations. This is the 
thought that we need to get across to 
these young people.” 
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Diesel, the low-cost, widely-available, easy-to-handle fuel, is standard for 
Alouette consumption. Now the modern, cost-conscious Alovette* operator 
has a choice of four fuels . . . JP-1, JP-4, 640 Kerosene . . . and diesel. Such 
fuel flexibility is unmatched by other operational helicopters. 


Jet-powered Alouette’s dependable versatility, ond its compatibility to diesel 
fuel . . . found almost anywhere . . . make a daily routine of operations in 
areas that up to now were all but inaccessible. 


In offshore oil operations or geodetic surveys, naval and marine work or 
powerline inspection in mountainous country, desert operations or cargo 
transport in below-zero weather, the Alouette can and is doing the job... . 
faster, more dependably and at lower cost. 


*Designed by Sud Aviation 


CONTACT HELICOPTER DIVISION FOR LITERATURE AND DEMONSTRATION — EARLY DELIVERY. 
PEPE MLAG AVIA Onw CORPS RAIS 





PILLICOPVETE IVI 


FARMINGDALE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
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them a sense of security and inde- 
pendence. 


Woodpeckers vs. Bark Beetles 


Woodpeckers are of primary im- 
portance in controlling outbreaks 
of Engelmann Spruce beetles, ac- 
cording to a recent study by F. B. 
Knight, a Forest Service entomolo- 
gist at Fort Collins, Colorado. Five 
other types of predators and para- 
sites also are helpful. 

Unfortunately, beetle populations 
build up much faster than their 
natural enemies. Consequently 5 
billion board feet of mature spruce 
were killed in Colorado between 
1939 and 1952. 

Knight found that heavily infested 
spruces contained an average of 57 
beetles per square foot of bark. In 
such trees, woodpeckers reduced 
beetle populations by 98 per cent. 
The birds were less active on lightly 
infested trees. 

Fellow scientists found that during 
spruce beetle epidemics about 99 
per cent of the winter food of wood- 
peckers consisted of beetle larvae and 
adults. This figure dropped to 65 
per cent in the summer. 

Three species of woodpeckers were 
observed: the northern three-toed, 
Picoides tridactylus dorsalis (Baird) ; 
the downy, Dendrocopus pubescens 
leucurus (Hartland) ; and the hairy, 
Dendrocopus  villosus monticolae 
(Anthony) . 

Knight secured his data by placing 
a screen 214 feet wide around each 
of 225 trees about 3 to 4 feet above 
the ground. This was done in the 
fall, shortly after the beetle attack. 
It prevented woodpeckers from feed- 


attention to the American Turners 
Society. Worthy subjects, but hardly 
of national interest. 

In 1957, a seven-member Citizens 
Stamp Advisory Committee was es- 
tablished, composed of nationally 
known designers and philatelists, plus 
a representative of the USIA. This 
panel now advises the Post Office 
on subject and design of postage 
stamps, selecting the most appealing 
themes. Organizations may submit 
written ideas for a commemorative 
or special to the committee, and it is 


Forester’s Notebook 
(From page 38) 


ing on the covered bark. 

By the following August, adult 
beetles were ready to emerge and 
attack new trees. At that time 
Knight took bark samples, each one- 
half foot square, from both the 
screened and exposed portions of 
each tree. 


Exchange of Timberlands 


On April 23, 1959, the House 
Committee on Government Opera- 
tions rejected proposals by the tim- 
ber industry to grant federal timber- 
lands to private timber operators in 
exchange, and as payment for, tim- 
berlands acquired by the govern- 
ment for reservoir projects. 

The committee said that “the 
proposal is contrary to the public 
interest and over-all economy and 
efficiency, and Congress should not 
authorize or encourage such ex- 
changes.” 

In its analysis of the suggestion, 
the committee said, “The exchange 
proposal, in essence, is a special in- 
terest proposal that would give pref- 
erential status to one class of tim- 
ber operators at the expense of other 
timber operators . . .” By this, the 
committee meant that a few large 
companies in a position to benefit 
would do so at the expense of small 
independent operators who custom- 
arily buy federal stumpage. 

“In sum,” the committee said, “the 
exchange proposal would cut deep 
into the heart of established federal 
programs for the conservation and 
wise management and use of the 
great natural resources of the coun- 
try. The exchange proposal amounts, 
in effect, to the condemnation of 


Conservation By Mail 
(From page 27) 


receptive to possible design sugges- 
tions. The quality of both design 
and subject of our new stamps has 
increased greatly since the committee 
has been operating. 

Point Four of the committee’s new 
stamp criteria reads: “Events . . . or 
subjects having widespread national 
appeal and significance may receive 
... consideration for issuance of spe- 
cial postage stamps.” Within this 
qualification our forests, water re- 
sources, wildlife, and scenic wonders 
should be high on the list of accept- 
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public property for private pur- 
poses, a strange inversion of the 
traditional concept of only condemn. 
ing private property for public pur- 
poses... This grant of special priy- 
ilege would sacrifice multiple use 
upon the altar of a single use—tim- 
ber production.” 

In defense of the applicants’ pro- 
posal, it should be pointed out that 
taking large segments of private tim- 
berland for federal reservoirs and 
military installations can put com. 
panies out of business. Few firms 
can afford to lose 70,000 acres at a 
clip, even when compensated for it 
at its appraised value. 

Although the hearings leading to 
this report (H. Rep. 293) were con. 
cerned mainly with acquisition of 
land for reservoir projects by the 
Bureau of Reclamation and _ the 
Corps of Engineers, questions have 
been asked elsewhere about the total 
acreage in use for defense projects. 

During the period July 1, 1957 to 
June 30, 1958, the Department of 
Defense acquired a net acreage of 
403,231 acres. More than half of it 
went to the Corps of Engineers. 
Both the Army and Air Force in- 
creased their holdings substantially, 
while the Navy decreased its acreage 
by nearly 600,000 acres. 

In the same period, Fiscal Year 
1958, the total holdings of the fed- 
eral government in the United States 
were decreased by 362,660 acres. 
Most of the disposals were by the 
Bureau of Land Management. 

On June 30, 1958, federal owner- 
ship was 408,190,738 acres. This is 
21.4 per cent of all the land in the 
United States (Alaska and Hawaii 
not included) . 


able subjects. Since 1893, the U.S. has 
issued 389 commemorative stamps; 
only 29 of these even remotely qual- 
ify as promoting conservation or na 
tural assets. Remembrance of na 
tional shrines and dead heroes cer- 
tainly has a place in our stamp issues; 
recognition and conservation of liv- 
ing resources seems of equal impor- 
tance. 

Foreign nations are not so reticent 
about calling public attention to 
native flora and fauna through post- 
age stamps, and exhorting citizens t0 
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recogni and conserve dwindling 
forests and wildlife. Since World 
War II, over 700 foreign stamps have 
graphically presented these subjects. 
More than 3000 additional adhesives 
are concerned with closely allied sub- 
jects such as parks, outdoor recrea- 
tion, natural waterways, and moun- 
tain sports. 

Take Czechoslovakia, for example. 
After World War II, Russia detached 
a portion of Hungary and gave it to 
the Czechs as payment for seized 
Czech territory. The new tract is 
wildly mountainous, of doubtful eco- 
nomic value. The resourceful Czechs 
created Tatra National Park and 
advertised their new national play- 
ground with a five-stamp series pic- 
turing wild flowers, animals, and 
scenery. Visitors’ fees now pay for 
maintenance and improvement of 
Central Europe’s premier “wild state” 
area; Visitors are attracted by postage 
stamp publicity. 

Turkey faced a problem familiar 
to America: reforestation. Her once- 
lush forests had been cut over, 
burned over, virtually wiped out. In 
the Middle East, erosion of the an- 
cient soil is a deadly serious matter, 
and the modern Turkish govern- 
ment has struggled valiantly to in- 
clude reforestation in land reform 
programs. In 1957, it made every 
citizen aware of the problem through 
a stamp issue graphically picturing 
mass planting of evergreen seedlings. 

Israel, a “tree poor” nation new 
to the philatelic world, seldom fails 
to include a gnarled yew or olive tree 
as a prominent part of stamp design. 
Rumania has issued numerous stamps 
in the past few years picturing native 
trees, coupling these with poster 
pleas for conserving remaining for- 
ests of that unhappy country. 

West Germany has long known the 
value of postage stamps as a publicity 
weapon and used them in a recent 
forest fire prevention series with ex- 
cellent results. Tied in with most 
German publicity issues is a distinc- 
live stamp cancellation printed on 
all letters, regardless of stamp used, 
enlarging on the purpose of the 
special.” 

“If we can bring these things (con- 
servation) to the attention of the 
people, they will think about them. 
If they think, they will realize the 
necessity of saving what we have left. 
T here is no better way than through 
their daily mail,” a German postal 
official wrote me. 

_ At is significant that a tree symbol- 
izing unity is the central design for 
the “Europa” stamp issued jointly 
by the five member countries of the 
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new West European economic alli- 
ance. 

The Netherlands, which might be 
expected to concentrate all publicity 
on the multi-billion dollar dike sys- 
tem abuilding, often finds space for 
a wistful “tree” stamp among its 
postal issues. Thick groves of wild 
trees are said to be included in the 
over-all reclamation project, and will 
no doubt be the future subject of a 
special stamp issue. 
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Iceland boosted its chilly national 
pride with a stamp set picturing 
native birch and evergreens, pait of 
a campaign to establish and expand 
local industry. Japan distributed a 
highly futuristic “tree stamp” as a 
vital part of reforestation publicity. 
The Central American republics 
have issued a host of stamps calling 
attention to hardwood, enlightened 
lumbering practices, and the wide 
variety of tree growth in that region. 


From A 
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Vermeer POW-R-STUMP CUTTER 


Removes Stumps in Minutes —Not Hours! 


Tree Service men and park, recreational and 
municipal officials all over the country are 
praising the Vermeer POW-R-STUMP CUT- 
TER. More than an unusual new machine, the 
Vermeer POW-R-STUMP CUTTER is a revo- 
lutionary, new principle, that once and for ever 
has taken the cost, the time and the drudgery 
of labor out of stump-removal! “From a stump 
to chips . . . in minutes,” is more than a by- 
word, too, it’s a fabulous fact. The Vermeer 
POW-R-STUMP CUTTER removes the largest 
tree stump—rips it to shreds to a depth of ten 
inches below the surface of the ground—all in a 
matter of minutes. One man, only, is required 
for the whole operation. And when the job is 
done there’s no stump left to be hauled away, 
no gaping hole to be filled, no rutted lawns, no 
damaged curbs, driveways or sidewalks. 


This is just part of the remarkable story 
about the Vermeer POW-R-STUMP CUTTER. 
To get all the details, write—today—for the 
colorful new FREE folder, just off the press. 


VERMEER MFG. CO. 


1473 W. Washington — Pella, lowa 
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The French colonies, by philatelic 
standards, are prolific in stamp issues 
of exceptional design. Though the 
colonia! natural resources are largely 
undeveloped, four out of five French 
colony stamps picture native trees, 
potential waterpower sources, and 
wildlife. By repetition, these assets 
are firmly implanted in the minds 
of citizens, and help make strict ad- 
ministration of conservation rules 
acceptable, 

Viet Nam, ravaged by the scorched 
earth tactics of both sides during the 
recent civil war, has issued successive 
stamp sets calling attention to exist- 
ing wild trees and plants, coupled 
with an aggressive poster program for 
planting and reforestation on a na- 
tional scale. Native woods are an 
economic mainstay in that country. 

It seems worthy of note that virtu- 
ally none of the countries mentioned 
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above permits hunting, fishing, or 
camping as we know it in state or 
nationally owned parks and forests. 
Every natural resource is carefully 
guarded and regulated, because there 
is so little left due to past excesses. 
Individually, these nations and colo- 
nies would fit easily inside the bor- 
ders of our larger states, with mil- 
lions of American trees left over. 
What does remain to them is impor- 
tant enough to remind their citizens 
constantly of that importance, 
through the medium of postage 
stamps. 

According to Post Office figures, 
the annual U. S. mail volume is 61 
billion pieces, including a billion 
parcels. The United States Post 
Office handles two-thirds of the 
world’s mail. If but a small per- 
centage of this vast flood, particu- 
larly first class mail, were stamped 
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with conservation messages often 
enough, we would see significant 
changes in public attitudes and con. 
cern toward vital conservation. Re. 
forestation, pollution control, na. 
tional forest extension, forest fire 
prevention are all subjects worthy of 
multiple U. S. postage stamp issues, 

The designs used on such stamps 
could be subjects selected in a na. 
tional school student competition, 
which would add further favorable 
publicity to the program. Apt con. 
servation slogans could also be a 
central theme for these special stamp 
issues. A three cent stamp inscribed: 
“Win the War!” was issued during 
1944-45 and undoubtedly contrib. 
uted its share to victory. 

The spirit represented by Smokey 
the Bear certainly deserves a promi- 
nent place among our national phila- 
telic heroes. 


Small Farm Forests In Northern Germany 


this vital acknowledgment, as a non- 
registered informal association. This, 
however, cannot be regarded as a 
satisfactory solution in the long run. 
Unless all FMU can win recognition 
as non-profit organizations, no suffi- 
cient stability can be expected. Some 
progress in this field has been made 
recently. 

2. Taxation of forest management 
corporation. 

It is no exaggeration to say that 
the future of the operating FMU 
of all types will largely depend on 
the way their tax problems will be 
handled. A public corporation is not 
taxable, which is, without doubt, its 
greatest asset. But, in return, the 
landowner has to give up his privi- 
leges to some extent, which is re- 
garded as a very high sacrifice. 

Those voluntary foundations 
which had not attained any legal 
status developed trouble with the 
Internal Revenue Service time and 
again, because frequently they were 
classified as business firms. As a re- 
sult, high corporation taxes were as- 
sessed, which sometimes almost 
forced the FMU out of business. 
Quite a few cases are still pending. 
A fair way to save the existing FMU 
can be achieved only by an amend- 
ment to present tax laws. Attempts 
are under way, and the results re- 
main to be seen. 

3. Modification of membership fees. 

As I have pointed out earlier, the 
income of the FMU is based to a 
great extent on surcharges in con- 
nection with timber sales. In the 


(From page 40) 


long run, however, income has to be 

drawn from a substantial increase in 

membership fees. This idea is, of 
course, not very popular. Higher fees 

could be made more acceptable by a 

system of financial aid granted by 

the government. However, such a 

law has not yet been enacted. It 

should provide financial contribu- 
tions by the state for a co-operative 
system. Federal and state funds 
would have to match private money 
for the employment of forest per- 
sonnel, reforestation, fire protection 
and timber stand improvement, fol- 
lowing the established practice in the 

United States. I cannot see any other 

way to stabilize the FMU work and 

to strengthen their financial posi- 
tions. 

These are the essential legal re- 
quirements for a successful continua- 
tion of the FMU. The technical 
requirements can be summed up this 
way: 

1) The area of each FMU has to be 
of a minimum size in order to 
provide a full-time job for a pro- 
fessional forester. There is, of 
course, an upper limit, too. The 
smaller the number of non-join- 
ing landowners, the more effec- 
tively the organization will op- 
erate. The normal size will prob- 
ably run from 2,000 to 7,000 
acres, according to stand classes 
and tree species. 

2) The by-laws of an FMU have to 
provide safeguards against any 
undesirable membership fluctua- 
tion. In other words, a sufficiently 


long period of notice should be 
required. Sale or — succession 
should not be regarded as an 
automatic cancellation of mem- 
bership. 

3) Each FMU should have a man- 
agement plan which will guaran- 
tee unified management while 
observing the sustained yield 
principle. In addition, each par- 
ticipant should receive an excerpt 
of the plan concerning his prop- 
erty. The general plan has to be 
flexible enough to allow every 
single owner freedom of action 
within the general framework. 

4) An effective system of forest pro- 
tection against fire, insects, and 
diseases is indispensable. 

5) Full responsibility for the opera 
tions of the FMU has to be with 
the members and the board of 
trustees. They have to decide all 
business affairs, which will 1 
clude the appointment of forest 
personnel. The foresters, in turn, 
should be under the supervision 
of the Forestry Division of the 
Chambers of Agriculture. 

6) Depending on the local condi 
tions, an FMU may extend its 
operations beyond the minimum 
program, as outlined above. This 
may be, and according to past ex- 
perience probably will be, the 
case with respect to logging and 
timber sales. Nursery operations 
and reforestation, especially 
where heavy equipment is needed, 
can be made a common cause, 
too. 
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But FMU activities in Germany 
should not primarily concern them- 
selves with logging and marketing 
of timber, and any processing opera- 
tion would be neither desirable nor 
necessary. On the contrary, the main 
objective of the FMU in Germany is 
to achieve an almost complete cov- 
erage of the small forest lands by 
units, either existing or to be estab- 
lished, because we regard this as the 
only step towards better manage- 
ment. To overemphasize the business 
aspect in an FMU operation while 
achieving improved forest manage- 
ment more or less as a by-product 
would not be too appealing in Ger- 
many, because of psychological im- 
ponderables and economic condi- 
tions. 

The heavily populated country 
with a well-distributed forest-prod- 
ucts industry, most of which can be 
classified as small business, presents 
itself as a broad market for timber 
of almost any size and quality. After 
all, Germany is still and will remain 
a timber-importing country. Hence, 
timber, especially pit-props and 
pulpwood, will be in rather strong 
demand for the foreseeable future, 
notwithstandirig some changes in 
the price situation. If, in the course 
of a recession, a drastic price cut 
should occur, an FMU, strongly com- 
mitted to marketing, would be 
blamed by the members. 

On the other hand, wherever the 
forest management aspect was 
stressed, the FMU family became in- 
creasingly aware of the many advan- 
tages a joint effort in forestry has to 
offer. This did not fail to have re- 
percussions on non-participants, espe- 
cially those whose forest land was 
within an existing unit. The FMU 
members sooner or later often suc- 
ceeded in persuading these outsiders 
to join. This built-in integrating ef- 
fect should not be overlooked. 

The very first steps before starting 
an FMU consist of a sort of psycho- 
logical spadework. During _ this 
initial phase, the state and its agen- 
cles should stay in the background. 
All they can contribute is some in- 
conspicuous wire-pulling, so to 
speak. The hostile reaction farmers 
usually show whenever the state tries 
to intervene in what they regard as 
their own business is probably the 
same all over the western world. At 
least we have learned that a prosper- 
ous FMU can be brought forth only 
where diligent education comes first, 
and where progressive-minded _pri- 
vate forest land owners become the 
color-bearers for the idea. An effec- 
tive unit has to be based on mutual 


trust and understanding. 


A professional forester, in most 
cases, cannot do anything without 
the help of crusading forest farmers. 
Whenever a small group of dedi- | 
cated men get together, their efforts | 
are rarely in vain. As soon as the 
organizational groundwork is laid, 
the professional forester has to step 
in. He has to put the operation in 
gear, but he must confine himself to 
technical matters. This means he has 
to be reserved and cautious, and he 
has to prove time and again the 
virtues of empathy and modesty. 





This is not everybody’s cup of tea, I 
know, and there is no doubt that not 
every forester will be fit for this kind | 
of job. 


In conclusion, I would like to | 
touch rather briefly on the question | 
whether, in my opinion, there could | 
be developed something along the | 
same line in the United States, 
where, as all of us know, conditions | 
in small forest holdings are far from 
being favorable. 

However, one must bear in mind 
that there are significant differences 
between the situation in Germany 
and in the U. S. One factor | 
is the large proportion of city | 
dwellers who own forest property in | 
the United States, sometimes several ! 
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hundred or even thousands of miles 
away from their home town. This 
can be very important, because 
most of these people show an entire- 
ly different attitude from the farm 
population with regard to their for- 
est. property. Nevertheless, I could 
suggest at least some areas in the 
U.S. where it would be worth while 
to form FMU’s as a means of im- 
proving small private forests. 

A poll started by AFA some 
months ago, “What AFA Small 
Woodland Owners Want,” had rath- 
er revealing results: 21 per cent of 
those who answered written ques- 
tions regarded ““To provide credit for 
the organization of co-ops to manage 
woodlands and/or market forest 
products of members” as a matter of 
high priority. 

The idea of co-ops in forestry is 
not a new one in this country, either. 
In 1935 the “Otsego Forest Products 
Co-operative Association” in Coop- 
erstown, N. Y. came into existence, 
and has remained in business ever 
since. The co-op has started a sawmill 
operation, although an_ effective 
marketing of timber is the primary 
aim. 

Since marketing conditions for 
timber in the U. S. are far from be- 
ing comparable to those in Ger- 
many, and because quite a job lies 
ahead for the American foresters 
with respect to the further develop- 
ment of this market, I fully agree 
that any FMU in the U. S. has to put 
more emphasis on forest products 
sales. This is why in Cooperstown, 
N. Y., as well as in Rockfall, Con- 
necticut, in North Carolina, and in 
West Virginia the timber marketing 
aspects have been stressed. 

A somewhat different idea can be 
found in the program of the New 
England Forestry Foundation. This 
ls, as the organization itself puts it, 
a nonprofit organization offering 
complete forestry service at cost. Rec- 
ommending an FMU, the foundation 
gives this statement: 

“Our experience has shown that 

im many cases greater benefits at 

less cost can be obtained from 

forest management if two or more 
woodlot owners in the immediate 

Vicinity will operate their forests 

as a unit. Buyers will pay more for 

stumpage when they can get 
larger volumes, and improvement 
work can be done at a lower cost 
through savings in the time of the 
forester, the crew, and the travel 
expenses." This is a practical meth- 
od by which the smaller owners 
may obtain benefits from forest 

Management, comparable to those 

received from the larger holdings.” 
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Here, I believe, we are not too far 
away from the German concept. 

I should mention briefly similar 
efforts by the industry-sponsored 
“Trees for Tomorrow” program in 
Wisconsin, which includes a consult- 
ing service for farm forests, the mu- 
tual benefit of which may go to the 
landowners as well as to the spon- 
soring pulp and paper industry. The 
Pulp and Paper magazine (February 
1959 issue) carries an interesting re- 
port on this. It does not mention, 
however, the idea of establishing 
management units in the sense that 
I use it in this paper. The same 
seems to apply to another institu- 
tion, the “tree farm family.” 

I call to your attention these 
American co-ops and similar organi- 
zations because their existence has 
encouraged me to talk about these 
developments in Germany. I dare 
say that in the U. S. the idea of co- 
operative forest management will 
spread, at least in areas where local 
farmers own most of the small forest 
holdings. As far as Germany is con- 
cerned, we believe that there is no 
more effective way towards better 
forestry in small holdings than by 
the formation of FMU’s, provided 
they can be organized by private 
initiative only, and that the neces- 
sary legal measures are taken. 
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Wood Shortages 


HORTAGES of forests products 

are best shown by the fact that 
they cost so much money, according 
to the new phamphlet “Natural Re- 
sources — Their Protection and De- 
velopment” issued by Dewy Ander- 
son and associates of the Public Af- 
fairs Institute. 

“For over twenty years now, the 
price of lumber has increased about 
three-and-a-half times the general 
price level,”: the brochure reports. 
“Bad forest practices, estimated by 
the Forest Service to prevail in ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the cut- 
tings made currently, are adding to 
our shortages and increasing the 
burden on future generations. 

“In order to meet the needs of 
our people for forest nroducts after 
taking into account substitutes, 
government figures indicate that the 
production of saw timber will have 
to be doubled. Only a ‘crash pro- 
gram’ will focus sufficient attention 
on this goal to enable us to achieve 
that level of production within the 
next quarter of a century. Only the 
federal government, representing the 
interests of all the people, can lay 
down the guidelines and require the 
participation of public and private 
owners which will bring this about.” 

Merely beefing up present Forest 
Service programs in helping to plug 


dled dip net in his hands, ready and 
waiting. 

About 25 minutes later, Pat had a 
chance to use that net. He made 
three long scoops, but the salmon 
swam all around the boat, and in a 
flash he would dash on another 
course and circle back again. I sensed 
he was slowing up. I yanked hard 
and he quit, almost cold. By then 
my slack was tight, I reeled hard, and 
at last the mighty “king” was in Pat’s 
net. The pole bent as the guide 
swung him into the boat and dumped 
him on the floor. One slap of his 
powerful tail and he was out cold. 
Later we scaled him at 45 pounds. 

One cannot depend too strongly 
on the hook, line or pole, because 
the king is built for power. How- 
ever, a great deal depends on the 
angler. 

Any way you size him up, the king 


—. 


Scored: Federal Regulation Urged 


existing gaps will not be enough, 
Mr. Anderson and his associates con- 
tend. “We are up against the criti- 
cal decision concerning over-all 
regulation of forest operations, on 
both public and private lands,” they* 
report. “This cannot be deferred 
longer unless we choose to face even 
greater destruction of our timber re- 
serves, our watersheds, and our rec- 
reational and scenic areas. Every in- 
dustrialized country of Europe has 
been forced to regulate the manage- 
ment and cutting practices on all 
forest lands, whether publicly. or 
privately owned. Conservationists 
in this country urge such actions be 
taken by the federal government 
now.” 

Anderson’s group gives short shift 
to those who contend the proper 
level for regulation of forests is 
found within the states. Some forests 
overlap two states, which would re- 
quire some type of interstate agree- 
ments, no easy thing to obtain, they 
explain. “Conservationists,” the re- 
port continues, “view the state ap- 
proach with concern, if not alarm, 
for they see in it the next step in 
the attempt of some private lumber 
interests to dismember the unified 
national forest system, which has 
been the greatest bulwark over the 
years against the wasteful exploita- 


Long Live the King! 
(From page 17) 


is game and rugged. Best time to go 
after him is in the spring or the late 
summer, from late August to Sep- 
tember, when he is frisky and full of 
fight. 

Many fishermen agree that this 
time of year shows the best results 
where catches are concerned. A rec- 
ord catch was taken in 1910 from the 
Umpqua River, weighing a fat 83 
pounds. 

The Chinook actually spawn in 
the fall, but during the spring run, 
Pacific salmon travel long distances 
and stay in deep pools until spawn- 
ing time arrives. The nests or “redds” 
are always dug in gravel beds by the 
female, in deep and _ fast-moving 
streams. According to scientific data, 
one female can deposit eggs in sev- 
eral nests. She deposits 3,000 to 10,- 
000 eggs, averaging between 5,500 
and 6,000. When the young are 


tion of the nation’s timber resources 
by private groups, and the greatest 
motive force in raising standards of 
forest management.” 

While the brochure gives credit 
to partial cures that have been ef. 
fected in improving the forest pic. 
ture, it rests its case on the fact 
those cures have not been sufliciently 
broad or sufficiently rapid to meet 
the challenge posed by a mounting 
population and a mounting demand 
for forest products and all by-prod- 
ucts of the forest. “More of every- 
thing,” including more national for- 
ests, is the platform of the brochure 
based on Mr. Anderson’s statement, 
“During the next half century we 
will either form a lasting partner- 
ship with nature through a much. 
broadened resources conservation 
program, or face the prospect of be- 
coming a ‘have not’ nation.” 


According to a news release that 
accompanied the pamphlet, three 
persons were largely responsible for 
the thinking contained in the report. 
They are: Morris Llewellyn Cooke, 
engineer and former chairman of 
the President’s Water Resources 
Policy Commission; David Cushman 
Coyle, author; and Dr. Spencer M. 
Smith, Jr., secretary of the Citizens 
Committee on Natural Resources. 


hatched some begin to migrate out 
to sea in spring and summer, while 
others remain for a one-year period 
or longer. ; 

The Chinook’s full maturity 1s 
usually attained in its fourth or fifth 
year, or in some cases as late as eight 
years. Strangely enough, some of 
them never leave their fresh water 
habitat. 

Some of the “hot” spots for anglers 
are along Oregon’s Highway 101. 
Pistol River, Nestucca River, Rogue 
River, and Depoe Bay are a few of 
the other choice locations. [ 

The gear and tackle for a novice 
are hooks from about 10 to 3, and a 
“he-man” pole 51% to 6 feet in length 
with a large butt and a grip above 
the reel seat. It could be of glass, 
bamboo, steel, or whipstock, and 
should have some spring, but not too 
much. The reel should be at least 
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100 yards of 25 to 45 lb. test line. 
However, an expert who gets his 
“thrills” enjoys test line of 12 to 20 
Ibs., along with light tackle. His reel 
should have a star drag. If it hasn’t, 
then a leather thumb brake should 
be substituted. Lures can be of 
nickel, brass, copper, or a combina- 
tion spinner or wobbler on a 3-foot 
piano wire. Some anglers use treble 
nooks with a red color such as red 
feathers, or even a heart-shaped spin- 
ner on a light rod with lots of back- 
bone and a spinning type reel, or a 
free spool casting reel equipped with 
12 to 20 lb. monofilament casting 
line. 
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The ferocious Chinook can _ be 
found from central California as far 
north as Alaska and across the Bering 
Sea to Japan. In Oregon, he can be 
found in many inland streams. 

All in all, the king of the Pacific 
clan is not only a world traveler but 
a rough guy as well. Anglers who 
visit the area from all parts of the 
globe attest to his fearlessness. In 
combat with the rod and reel, he will 
not only double up your pole, but 
may even break your line, and your 
spirit, too. He is no quitter. His 
aim: Long live the “king” of the 
salmon clan—Chinook! 


Klamath Marsh 
(From page 15) 


authorized to be appropriated for 

that purpose. 

It is indeed unusual for the Con- 
eress of the United States to create 
an individual waterfowl refuge, and 
it is more unusual for them actually 
to name it and specify the date of 
its birth. Such interest is healthy, 
and conservationists hope the inter- 
est continues through necessary ap- 
propriation bills and any future land 
conflicts involved. 

A good waterfowl refuge consists 
of more than marsh. Peripheral 
lands must be acquired and devel- 
oped to make it a manageable unit 
and to produce the food necessary 
for the birds. Marshland is the 
heart and most essential element of 
a waterfowl refuge, but it is only the 
beginning of a modern management 
area. The new Klamath Forest Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge is a good 
example of this concept and of prob- 
lems that can arise in establishing 
and acquiring such a refuge. 

Congress established the marsh 
heartland, but the making of a com- 
plete refuge rests with the same 
agencies that approve and acquire 
all refuge lands. Several steps are 
involved. First, of course, is a de- 
tailed survey of any potential refuge 
to determine such things as area re- 
quired, wildlife values, a general 
idea of costs, suitability of the land, 
and development potentials. These 
surveys are conducted by the re- 
gional office of the Bureau of Sports 
Fishery and Wildlife, and approval 
must be obtained at each echelon 
of that wildlife agency. After such 
approval, the entire project is sub- 
mitted to the Migratory Bird Com- 
mission, which approves acquisition 
and establishes the over-all bound- 
aries of the project. Detailed land 
appraisals are made, and actual ac- 


quisition of land proceeds, subject 
to the availability and allocation of 
necessary funds. Money is usually 
obtained from the sale of duck 
stamps. 

All these steps have been com- 
pleted on the Klamath Forest Ref- 
uge, and a few private tracts have 
already been purchased. The whole 
project is complex, and rather than 
becoming simpler, it becomes even 
more complicated. 

The proposed refuge lies in a 
large shallow mountain basin in the 
south-central part of Oregon's Cas- 
cade Mountain range. It is formed 
by the Williamson River, which 
flows into the north end of the basin 
and out the south end, losing its 
identity for several miles through 
the marsh. The 1,400-square mile 
drainage area above the refuge pro- 
vides a uniform flow of 50 to 70 
cubic feet of water per second. The 
refuge lies at an altitude of over 
4,600 feet, and the growing season 
is limited to an average of 90 days a 
year. Killing frosts may be expected 
during any month of the year. 

Soils are hydromorphic, with a 
sub-surface consisting of pumice, a 
variety of volcanic glass which is 
very porous and lightweight. It 
usually resembles sand. This pumice 
was formed as a result of flows orig- 
inating from Mt. Mazama (now 
Crater Lake) some 6,500 years ago. 
The chief cover type of the marsh 
is bulrushes, while sedges and mois- 
ture-tolerant grasses form the mead- 
owlands north and west of the marsh. 

The Migratory Bird Commission 
approved a refuge of 24,417.95 acres. 
Of this, 17,611 acres are the deep 
marsh owned by the Klamath tribe 
and declared a refuge by Con- 
gress. The remaining 6,807 acres of 
the new refuge are private lands 
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(both white-owned and Indian allot- 
ment lands), and include 26 owners. 
Twelve of these are still Indian al- 
lotment tracts, while 14 are now 
owned by non-Indians. Cover types 
of the total approved refuge are 58 
per cent marsh, 36 per cent grass, and 
5 per cent timber. Future timber 
sales and timber management on the 
refuge will be handled by the Forest 
Service. Cover types found on the 
6,807 acres of private land are 1,160 
acres of timber, 2,060 acres of marsh, 
and 3,587 acres of grass, all essential 
land in the refuge. 

The entire tract of tribal marsh- 
land will not go to the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. The law provides 
that certain tribal lands may be re- 
tained by the 23 per cent of the 2,133 
tribal members who elected to re- 
main in the tribe. They will retain 
several timber areas and Wocus Bay 
on the southeast corner of the marsh. 
This 1,000-acre deep marsh will pose 
some management problems, how- 
ever, none of them insurmountable. 
It would be extremely difficult, if 
not impossible, to dike off this seg- 
ment of the marsh effectively, as 
pumice soils are deep and porous. 
The Indians may lease or use the 
area as a private duck hunting pre- 
serve. Such use would have a high 
nuisance value and could lower the 
value of adjoining areas as a refuge. 
The Migratory Bird Commission ap- 
proved the refuge on the basis of 
inclusion of Wocus Bay. Officials of 
the Department of the Interior have 
stated that if the Klamath Marsh 
Refuge cannot be developed with- 
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out Wocus Bay, they will acquire 
that 1,000 acres. 


Appraisals of both tribal marsh 
and private holdings within the ref. 
uge are not complete, and no ac. 
quisition cost figures are yet avail. 
able. The reappraisals of all reserva. 
tion property made to date indicate 
that original values assigned to tim. 
ber were too high and wet land 
values too low, so some adjustment 
in final prices will have to be made, 
Just how much this will be is un. 
known at present. 

Another tract of land may become 
a problem. The marsh is formed by 
a lava dike some 80 feet wide which 


dammed the Williamson River, 
spread the water, and created the 
marsh. This dike would be the 


logical place to install water controls 
to vary water levels in the marsh, 
and is the only place where drain. 
age of the marsh would be possible. 
The dike is located on an 80-acre 
tract about 5 miles south of the 
marsh, It is owned by a local lumber 
company and is available for pur- 
chase at a modest price. It should 
be acquired to protect the refuge, 
if for no other reason. The situa- 
tion has been called to the attention 
of the Migratory Bird Commission, 
and conservationists are confident 
that early approval will be secured 
to purchase this important area. 

The Klamath Termination Act 
provides that money for the purchase 
of the tribal lands shall come from 
Treasury funds. The attitude of the 
Bureau of the Budget is that duck 
stamp funds should be used. This, 
of course, creates more problems, as 
duck stamp money can be expended 
only so fast as it is received. Rapid 
allocation of funds to purchase tri- 
bal and private tracts adjoining the 
marsh would simplify the acquisi- 
tion problems. Nothing can prevent 
Indians from selling allotment lands 
to non-Indians. Already two tracts 
have been sold to Klamath County 
duck clubs for hunting purposes. 
Gun clubs are naturally reluctant to 
part with choice hunting land, and 
acquisition by the government 1s 
thus more difficult. 

Problems such as these are pres 
ent in varying degrees in many rel: 
uge acquisition programs, and can 
be worked out by compromise of 
time. Another serious problem has 
arisen on Klamath Marsh—that of 
local pressure and legislative inter- 
vention by the state of Oregon. 

The Federal Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act provides among other 
things that no private lands will be 
acquired for migratory bird refuges 
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without the approval of the state 
wherein such lands are located. 
Oregon passed a law known as the 
Refuge Enabling Act many years ago 
which gave blanket approval for 
refuge land acquisition. Many other 
states have similar laws, 

The Klamath Basin of Oregon 
and northern California is not only 
the key waterfowl area in the Pacific 
Fivway, it is, acre for acre, the most 
important waterfowl area in the 
United States. This fact is not popu- 
lar with some business groups in 
Klamath County, and many continu- 
ing controversies are on record re- 
garding Tule Lake, Lower Klamath 
Lake, and Upper Klamath Lake. 
The anti-duck, anti-refuge attitude 
of these groups has been expanded 
to include the new Klamath Forest 
National Wildlife Refuge. 

The battle line was drawn, and a 
simple line it was. A brief amend- 
ment to the State Enabling Act which 
was introduced into the Oregon Sen- 
ate would almost preclude acquisi- 
tion of any federal refuge in Oregon. 
It was such a simple attack that it 
seemed almost innocuous. The 
amendment states: ‘“‘However, the 
consent of the county courts in 
which the affected real property is 
located and the State Tax Commis- 
sion must first be had and obtained 
prior to the performance of any act 
that would in effect remove the real 
property involved from the county 
tax rolls or change the status of the 
property as taxable property.” This 
gives a veto power to local govern- 
ing bodies to use against a program 
of international significance. It 
would allow the Klamath County 
Court to prevent acquisition of the 
private lands around the marsh, and 
would also allow other county 
courts to do the same to any refuge 
proposal anywhere in the state of 
Oregon. 

The amendment was described to 
the Senate Fish and Game Commit- 
tee by its principal proponent, Sena- 
tor Boivan of Klamath County, as 
a simple little tax measure. He 
added, “I am amazed at the opposi- 
tion to this. I will fill this room with 
people in favor of it.” Nearly every 
conservation organization in Oregon 
testified in opposition, but Senator 
Boivan, after repeated delays and 
postponements, finally got three 
people from Klamath County and 
the Farm Bureau Federation to 
speak in favor of the bill. Despite 
the overwhelming opposition, it 
seemed sure to come out of commit- 


tee with a ‘‘do pass” recommenda- 
tion. 


At the last committee hearing the 
amendment was changed to read: 
“A review by the county court in 
which county the affected real prop- 
erty is located must be held at 
least 30 and not more than 60 days 
before the performance of any act 
that would in effect remove the real 
property involved from the county 
tax rolls or change the status of the 
property as taxable property.” 

This change was made not on con- 
servation grounds, but as a constitu- 
tional issue. The issue was that the 
amendment as originally written 
would prevent a landowner from 
making a willing sale to the govern- 
ment. The present wording provides 
only for some sort of public hearing, 
without county veto power. Amend- 
ments can be changed, and this at- 
tack on the Enabling Act can be 
repeated again and again. 

It is interesting to note that pro- 
ponents of the bill all used the same 
erroneous acreage figures for the ref- 
uge. None of the allotment lands 
had ever been on the county tax rolls 
until this year, so actual tax reve- 
nues will be little affected by federal 
acquisition. Twenty-five per cent of 
all income from the refuge will be 
returned to the county in lieu of 
taxes. This sum should, over a pe- 
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riod of years, more than offset the 
loss of taxes. Grazing and trapping 
are an integral part of refuge man- 
agement. 

The changed amendment has been 
passed by the Oregon Senate. The 
legislative session is rapidly drawing 
to a close, and conservation groups 
in Oregon hope the law will not be 
considered by the Oregon House of 
Representatives. Indeed, there is 
hope the bill will die in House Com- 
mittee. But many laws are passed 
with limited hearing and debate in 
the closing days and hours of a 
session. Bad laws can slip through 
rapidly under these conditions. The 
results remain to be seen. Proponents 
of this bill and many local groups 
in Klamath County will continue 
their opposition to the whole refuge 
program. Controversy will continue 
over the years. 

The Klamath Forest National 
Wildlife Refuge will exist, and it 


—., 


will be a good refuge, one of the 
best. Because it will exist does not 
mean that the problems are over, 
All private conservation organiza. 
tions who helped create the refy 
must be prepared to fight future 
battles to safeguard it. Otherwise, 
constant whittling and minor at 
tacks can turn it into a second-rate 
area. 

K’mukamtch is happy. He has 
many allies in the conservationists 
of Oregon and the nation. He would 
be happiest if a memorial to his 
people were constructed on the new 
refuge. Their old houses could be 
rebuilt, and their artifacts displayed 
and explained. That and the pres 
ervation of their home marsh will 
be all that is left of the old ways 
and old days of the Klamath people; 
the only monument to an era and a 
way of life that are gone from this 
world. 


Conservationist from Cape Cod 
(From page 19) 


nice thing about the service.” 

Of more immediate interest to Mr. 
Sargent was the fact that in one of 
his first efforts in Washington he had 
been successful—renting a Virginia 
farm, at a reasonable rate, which in- 
cludes some land for hunting and 
fishing—if he has the time to enjoy 
these pursuits. Any interviewer can 
tell a lot about a man when he starts 
talking about his family, and one 
concludes that if the commission was 
looking for a man who is utterly 
sold on outdoor recreation as a 
family activity, it made a wise choice. 

Like some 10 million other Amer- 
ican men, Mr. Sargent had scarcely 
graduated from school before going 
into the service. He graduated from 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology in 1939 with a degree in 
architecture, and his first job was 
with the Boston firm of Collidge, 
Shepley, Bulfinch and Abbott. Then 
he built some houses on his own be- 
fore going into the service. 

Upon his return, Gov. Bradford 
appointed him Director of Marine 
Fisheries for the state, and apparent- 
ly there was some muttering by com- 
mercial salt water fishermen regard- 
ing appointment of a man they con- 
sidered basically a ‘sports’ fisher- 
man. To qualify with the Boston 
trawler fleet, which supplies 90 per 
cent of the nation’s seafood, Sargent 
decided to ship out with Captain 
William J. Bruce, of Dorchester, 
aboard the “Tide.” For 10 days and 
nights he was one of the crew on a 
trip to the fog-bound Sable Island 


Banks, where he assisted in heaving 
and washing tons of smal! cod, had- 
dock, skate, and monkfish over the 
“Tide’s” weather rail—because there 
was no way to preserve them and no 
market for them. 

Under the expert tutelage of Pat 
Maloney and Don Donnehy, he 
learned how to split and clean a 
haddock and how to stow fish. He 
even learned how to brew a fisher- 
man’s pot of tea. As Captain Bruce 
described it in his Scots dialect, 
“Pour half a pound of tea in a pot 
of boiling water and then stand 
back—and if a man drinks two cups 
of that and doesn’t fight, he’s a 
coward.” 

For four days on this junket Sar- 
gent and Donnehy of the skipper’s 
watch sat across from each other at 
meal time with the same thought, 
“Where have I seen this guy before?” 

Donnehy finally broke the tension 
by banging his mug down on the 
table and shouting, “Camp Croft.” 
A moment later the “old soldiers” 
were pounding each other on the 
back. Whatever reservations the fore- 
castle might have had _ previously 
about Francis Sargent were dissi- 
pated then and there. 

Once the ice was broken, Sargent 
learned that the crew itself was ap- 
palled by the frightful waste of small 
fish on these trips. Some said the 
“government” ought to enforce fish- 
ing vacations during spawning s€a- 
sons. At that time, trawlers some- 


times destroyed 100,000 pounds of 
to get 


unmarketable fish 20,000 
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ounds that could be sold in Boston. 

Sargent didn’t know it at the time, 
but he was soon to have the oppor- 
tunity to do something about these 
conditions. President Truman ap- 
pointed him as one of three United 
States commissioners on the Inter- 
national Commission tor the North- 
west Atlantic Fisheries—composed 
of the United States, Canada, Den- 
mark, France, Iceland, Italy, Nor- 
way, Portugal, Spain, and the United 
Kingdom. 

Fishermen on both sides of the At- 
lantic moaned with dismay when this 
commission proposed universal adop- 
tion of a wider-mesh net that would 
enable small fish to escape and there- 
by save millions of young fish every 
year. Fishermen declared the move 
would ruin them, but a group of 
“study” boats reluctantly tried the 
new method and were so successful 
everyone else immediately wanted to 
become a “study” boat. Adoption 
of this procedure by the fishermen 
represented a mighty blow for salt 
water fish conservation, in the opin- 
ion of many conservationists. 

When Sargent was appointed 
Commissioner of Natural Resources 
for Massachusetts in 1956, he plowed 
into his new task with characteristic 
energy. He found that one of the 
most densely-populated states in the 
Union was desperately lacking in 
outdoor recreational outlets: no na- 
tional parks or forests, state parks 
and forests that were unable to meet 
mounting needs, and beaches in par- 
ticular that faced a critical situa- 
tion. In many cases, he learned, there 
had been absolutely no work of any 
sort on Massachusetts forests since 
the days of the CCC. 

Result was an ambitious two-year 
study that recommended a 20-year 
plan, costing 100 million dollars, to 
create 157 recreation areas including 
parks, forests, and beaches. Sargent 
threw his department wholehearted- 
ly behind this project, concentrating 
initially on parks, including the pro- 
posed national seashore at Cape Cod. 
If this choice area was to be saved 
trom real estate development, the de- 
partment believed that it would have 
to move fast, and moreover that the 
Interior Department should lend a 
hand in the public interest. 

To Sargent’s amazement, people 
who had blithely gone along with 
recommended parks and wilderness 
areas in western states now set up a 
clamor over many of these proposed 
parks in general and the Cape Cod 
seashore in particular. Some went so 
far as to question the commissioner’s 

leanings,” and some friends of long 
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standing started calling him a “social- 
ist’ or worse. Like other ex-G.I.’s 
who have undergone this experience, 
Sargent was bewildered, hurt, and 
then fighting mad—in that order— 
and soon he was making four and 
five speeches a week throughout the 
state upholding his views. In gener- 
al, people in the Commonwealth 
liked his spunk, and by the time he 
left for his new post he had the sup- 
port of every newspaper in the state 
except one. 

Initially, Sargent had run head-on 
into the powerful Selectmens’ Asso- 
ciation of Massachusetts which had 
turned thumbs down on his pro- 
gram. Selectmen are the elected offi- 
cials in Massachusetts (three in each 
community), and for all intents and 
purposes they run the local govern- 
ments. In carrying his fight to the 
opposition, Sargent made an urgent 
plea for his program at an associa- 
tion convention. He persuaded the 
selectmen to reverse their previous 
position, provided they had the right 
of veto on individual projects in 
each town and acted on those proj- 
ects within a 30-day period. This 
compromise broke a key roadblock. 

His comments on Commonwealth 
forestry were explicit. 

“Unfortunately, support for fores- 
try has been limited in Massachu- 
setts,” he said. “I’d hoped to get into 
that this year, and from what I’ve 
seen I'd say we need more intensive 
management on state forests to serve 
as pilot operations other landowners 
can watch and study.” 

If readers might be thinking by 
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3. Drown your campfire, then stir 
and drown again. 


4. Ask about the law before burn- 
ing grass, brush, fence rows, 
or trash. 

















this time that this interview is more 
past tense than present, that is cor- 
rect. Mr. Sargent admitted he was 
reluctant to “talk too much” about 
a job that has scarcely started its 
“shakedown cruise.” As he com- 
mented, “I’d be a plain fool to talk 
too much at this early stage of the 
game.” 

At the same time, he passed along 
three general observations: 1) He is 
hopeful that the commission will 
not become a big inventory-taking 
outfit, and that existing agencies can 
supply the bulk of the data required 
along these lines. He is inclined 
to think the agencies can do much 
of this, with the commission han- 
dling special projects to fill in as re- 
quired. This will save money, he 
stressed. 2) He hopes the commis- 
sion will have enough time to devote 
itself to what he calls the “Big Pic- 
ture’”—studying such questions as 
what will people need in the way of 
recreation by the year 2000, how 
are they going to travel and live, 
how much vacation time will they 
have, how many of them will need 
accommodations, etc. “There’s got to 
be planning here,” he declared, and 
for the first time one is reminded 
that here is a man who may prove to 
be in the tradition of the planning 
Olmsteds. And 3), although he has 
been in Washington a comparatively 
short time, he said he couldn’t help 
noting the “crazy quilt” that recrea- 
tion presents all over the country at 
all levels of government. 

“Some charge for recreation, some 
don’t,” he said. “Some have one 
policy, some have another policy, and 
some apparently have no policy. One 
can’t help wondering who’s going to 
follow through on these matters, and 
whether there actually will be a fol- 
low-through unless certain changes 
are made. We've had it impressed on 
us that we are here representing the 
American people in this matter, and 


a 


we are obligated to make recommen. 
dations even if somebody’s nose may 
get skinned in the process.” 

In this effort to get the “Big Pic. 
ture,” some proposals had been made 
earlier to have the entire group hold 
hearings in various regions of the 
country. This proposal has now been 
altered, Sargent revealed. Instead, 
the commission will divide itself up 
into smaller groups to make inquir- 
ies as required around the country, 
This will be less cumbersome, prob- 
ably less expensive, and will enable 
the whole group to obtain a much 
broader view of the whole picture, 
Sargent believes. 

While he may be displaying con. 
siderable caution in his preliminary 
gambits, New England colleagues 
aver that “Sarge is no ‘pussyfooter’ 
as some of those old line organiza- 
tions and agencies will learn.” 

Perhaps the highest accolade 
heard yet for the new director came 
from a member of the commission— 
Dr. Samuel T. Dana, of Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. Asked how he liked Sar- 
gent, Dr. Dana replied, “He’s all 
right. He doesn’t talk unless he has 
something to say.” 

That we can vouch for. However, 
people in Washington are already 
betting that Director Sargent will 
have plenty to say before the commis- 
sion winds up its business and makes 
its formal report to Congress. For it 
occurs to us that he brings a note of 
ringing sincerity to blasé Washing- 
ton that is both welcome and refresh- 
ing. Somehow, you sense that he 
means it when he says, “The main 
thing is to keep thinking about these 
young people. We need people who 
are not afraid to think young and 
advance young ideas, and I sincerely 
hope the commission itself will at- 
tract people of this type—people who 
are not afraid to raise their sights 
and think big in terms of tomorrow's 
public interest.” 


Future Forests By Direct Seeding 
(From page 14) 


that suddenly, but he isn’t betting 
that it won’t take place. 

“It’s not that direct seeding isn’t 
good,” Wakeley states, “but it takes 
some time for land owners to switch 
from an established method of re- 
forestation to a new one.” 

So impressive are the possibilities 
of the new reforestation tool that an 
entire symposium was held on the 
subject in April at Duke University. 
The 200 persons attending com- 
prised virtually every forester or 


land owner who had had any expeti- 
ence with direct seeding for the past 
five years. At the two-day session, 
foresters announced they were test 
ing direct seeding possibilities on 
everything from the sand flats of the 
Carolinas to individual tussocks m 
the Georgia swamps. Ed Cooper of 
St. Regis Paper Company has even 
placed seed in decayed swamp 


stumps, and reports good results! 
The symposium served as a great 
steadying force, giving equilibrium 
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co the direct seeding picture. Those 
who saw it as invincible came away 
with an appreciation that there are 
a few problems yet to be solved be- 
fore the method can be used uni- 
versally. On the other hand, the 
cynical ones heard too many profes- 
sional reports on actual successes to 
believe any longer that it can’t be 
done. 

Reporting on successful results by 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Company, 
Barry Malac pointed out that direct 
seeding is here to stay and that with 
more research its possibilities may 
well be staggering. He reminded the 
overly enthusiastic seedling advo- 
cates that “we are comparing an in- 
fant who just took his first successful 
step to Roger Bannister, who runs 
a mile in less than four minutes. It 
just isn’t fair!” 

C. H. Lewis, Jr., chief forester for 
Crosby Chemicals Company in De 
Ridder, Louisiana, has used mainly 
direct seeding methods for the past 
five years on his company’s south- 
west Louisiana longleaf lands. He 
has no doubts as to the advantage 
of direct seeding over planting and 
analyzes the picture this way, on the 
basis of experience on 100,000 acres 
of both loblolly and longleaf seeding 
by various companies: 

“In the first place, direct seeding 
costs a half-cent per established 
seedling, whereas planting costs two 
cents per seedling. The cost-per-acre 
figures out to $12.00 for planting 
and only $7.00 for seeding. Further- 
more, planting resulted in 600 trees 
per acre after the first growing sea- 
son and seeding yielded 1,400 trees 
per acre.” 

Too, these are only the direct 
costs involved, Lewis says. The long- 
range economic advantage of direct 
seeding is even more astounding. 

“We all have budgets to follow,’ 
he points out, “and we have just 
so much to spend on reforestation 
each year. With direct seeding we 
can relorest our lands in half the 
time with half the money it would 
take with planting methods.” Tak- 
ing into consideration the cost of 
planting machines and other equip- 
ment plus “the money we're losing 
by not having those acres in forest 
production,” Lewis computes that a 
company with 90,000 acres to refor- 
est will save well over a million 
dollars in eight years by direct seed- 
ing rather than pl: inting! 

The possibilities offered by this 
new reforestation method are un- 
limited. If such savings as advanced 
by Lewis are possible, not only will 
land owners be able to reforest their 





acreage faster, but also many land- 
owners not now reforesting will be 
able to get into the game. This 
means much to the South, 60 per 
cent of whose lands are forestlands 
and half of those producing nothing. 
Judging by U. S. Forest Service 
figures which estimate that every 
8,000 acres of productive forestlands 
create employment for 100 persons, 
total reforestation offers the South a 
prospect of at least a half-million 
more jobs, a giant upsurge in rural 
living conditions, and the realiza- 
tion of becoming the woodlot of the 
world. 

From the nation’s viewpoint, di- 
rect seeding looms as the best answer 
to the problem of producing enough 
wood to meet the increased demand 
projected by the U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice for the year 2000. Based on a 
projected population increase in the 
United States of 75 per cent (from 
175 million people in 1952 to 275 
million in 2000), the Forest Service 
expects the demand for sawlogs to 
double and pulpwood to triple by 
the year 2000. 

Such volumes of wood cannot be 
produced without utilizing the 52 
million idle acres of forestlands all 
over the nation that are in need of 
reforestation, about 12 million of 
them being in the southern longleaf 
belt. At the present rate of reforesta- 
tion, the Forest Service figures that 
only 30 of the 52 million acres will 
be in production by 1984. But now, 
with the advent of direct seeding, 
it is highly possible that private for- 
est land owners of the nation could 
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TRAIL RIDERS OF THE WILDERNESS 





John B. Schutte 


1959 Expedition Schedule 


HIGH UINTAS WILDERNESS, UTAH 


JULY 7 TO JULY 17 
$230 from Vernal, Utah 
Party limited to 20 


QUETICO-SUPERIOR WILDERNESS, 
MINNESOTA—(Canoe Trip) 
JULY 14 TO JULY 23 
$210 from Ely, Minnesota 
Party limited to 17 


WIND RIVER MOUNTAINS, BRIDGER 
WILDERNESS, WYOMING 
JULY 14 TO JULY 25; AUGUST 4 TO AUGUST 15 
$250 from Pinedale, Wyoming 
Parties limited to 25 


MAROON BELLS-SNOWMASS 
WILDERNESS, COLORADO 
JULY 24 TO AUGUST 3; AUGUST 4 TO 
AUGUST 14 
$230 from Glenwood Springs, Colorado 
Parties limited to 20 


SAWTOOTH WILDERNESS, IDAHO 
JULY 28 TO AUGUST 7; AUGUST 11 TO 
AUGUST 21 
$230 from Ketchum, Idaho 
Parties limited to 25 


ANACONDA-PINTLAR WILDERNESS, 
MONTANA 


AUGUST 3 TO AUGUST 12 
$230 from Butte, Montana 
Party limited to 20 


TETON WILDERNESS, WYOMING 
AUGUST 10 TO AUGUST 21 
$250 from Moran, Wyoming 
Party limited to 25 


SAN JUAN WILDERNESS, COLORADO 
AUGUST 11 TO AUGUST 21; AUGUST 24 TO 
SEPTEMBER 3 
$230 from Durango, Colorado 
Parties limited to 25 


GILA WILDERNESS, NEW MEXICO 


AUGUST 25 TO SEPTEMBER 4 
$250 from Socorro, New Mexico 
Party limited to 20 (Filled) 


MT. WHITNEY-HIGH SIERRA, 
CALIFORNIA 


AUGUST 26 TO SEPTEMBER 4 
$250 from Lone Pine, California 
Party limited to 20 


PECOS WILDERNESS, NEW MEXICO 
SEPTEMBER 7 TO SEPTEMBER 17 
$230 from Santa Fe, New Mexico 

Party limited to 25 


Write or wire for detailed information, itineraries and reservations 


919 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 


Washington 6, D. C. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
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reforest the entire 52 million acres 
by 1984, cutting the time in half! 

Direct seeding is just another ex. 
ample of the way forest researchers 
are improving on Mother Nature's 
way of doing things. Just as she gave 
us our virgin timber, nature even. 
tually (barring forest fires) would 
give us another growth of timber in 
this nation—in time. But forest re. 
searchers want us to have our timber 
on time—in the crucial year 2000, 

The wood users of the next cen. 
tury may well pay tribute to re. 
searchers of the Alexandria Research 
Center for their direct seeding dis. 
covery—one of the most important 
contributions to forestry ever made, 
and one which has defied foresters 
throughout the world for 150 years, 


Ontario Parks 
(From page 24) 


Ontario government has decided 
that several of its provincial parks 
should revert to wilderness. Com- 
mercial developments in at least two 
of the large parks, Algonquin and 
Quetico, have been forbidden. 

To enable these two areas to revert 
to a primeval state, the government 
is not renewing leases for commer- 
cial and private development in the 
parks after their 30-year term has 
ended. No new leases are being 
issued. Commercial enterprises, such 
as boys’ and girls’ camps, will be able 
to have their leases renewed for a 
21-year period. No new commercial 
enterprises are being allowed in the 
parks, but to provide ample accom- 
modations for vacationers, parking 
areas are being extended, and out- 
fitting centers enlarged so that camp- 
ers can obtain canoes and camping 
equipment. 

A number of old wooden hotels 
in Algonquin Park have been razed 
under this policy. A few outfitting 
concessions have been granted to pri- 
vate companies to ensure sufficient 
canoes and camping equipment for 
motoring vacationers who do not 
bring their own equipment. 

The highway running through the 
southern end of Algonquin Park has 
become extremely popular in recent 
years. It connects with main high 
ways out of Toronto and Ottawa, 
Canada’s capital city. Lateral roads 
which were built from the main 
highway, some to lodges and others 
to lumbering operations, are being 
removed with bulldozers, and soon 
will be overgrown with brush and 
evergreens. 

While in some parks and forest 
preserves Ontario has stopped oF 
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slowed down the advance of civiliza- 
tion for future generations, in others 
it is building more facilities for 
motoring vacationers. Roads are 
being built into the forest and game 
preserves, and camp grounds are 
being cleared for cars and _ trailers. 
All of these parks are staffed with 
rangers who check all entries into 
the park, supply camp sites and fuel- 
wood, and arrange for electrical out- 
lets if required for trailers. Nominal 
fees are charged: $1 for vehicle en- 
trance, which is good in all parks in 
the same season, and $4 a week for 
camp sites. Fishing licenses, required 
in all provincial parks, cost $6.50 for 
the season for all parts of Ontario 


AMERICAN FORESTS 


ings, Toronto, Ontario. Another 96- 
page booklet listing all roadside 
parks and camp sites in Ontario is 
available from the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Travel and Publicity, 67 
College Street, Toronto. It describes 
and lists all the roadside tables and 
picnic spots set in wooded areas 
along Ontario’s main highways. 
These roadside picnic and camping 
grounds are widely publicized by 
highway signs on all Ontario roads. 

Further expansion of forest pre- 
serves will follow new highways now 
being opened in northwestern On- 
tario. An international bridge is 
planned at Sault Ste Marie, connect- 
ing the two cities, one in Michigan 
and one in Ontario, with the same 
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for visitors to the province. 

There are only a few hotels, lodges 
or catering establishments in the On- 
tario provincial parks. More are 
planned for the future, depending 
on the parks’ distances from towns 
and cities. Such accommodations will 
be limited in order to keep the areas 
as close to their natural state as pos- 
sible. 

While most of the parks offer a 
wide variety of wild life for picture 
taking (guns are not allowed in any 
of the parks), and other features 
such as canoeing and fishing, a few 


for carrying...FIRE PACKS e PUMP CANS e TWO- 
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Made by the world’s largest manufacturer of back 
packing devices. Himalayan Pak’s basic design was 
used in the conquest of Mt. Everest... now devel- 
oping the new Alpine and Arctic pack for the U.S. 
Army. 

Lighter, stronger, more compact! Design features: 
free-floating, self-adjusting shoulder harness, helps 
wearer keep his balance—converts ‘‘dead’’ to 
“‘live’’ weight—rigid parts never touch the wearer 
—adjustable harness allows free arm circulation. 
For free literature on our complete line write: 


HIMALAYAN PAK Adds 


DEPT. AF-6 807 CANNERY ROW 


name. This bridge will connect with 
the new Lake Superior Highway now 
being built along the north shore of 
Lake Superior, through sparsely in- 
habited scenic forest land high above 
the lake. 

A direct road is planned from 
Sault Ste Marie, cutting across 
northern Ontario to gold mining 
towns of Timmins and Kirkland 
Lake and the copper town of Rouyn 
in Quebec province. This road will 
pass through some of the best fishing 
and hunting area in Ontario—a re- 
gion with few settlements and much 


parks have special attractions. There 
is, for example, Serpent Mounds 
Provincial Park, near Peterborough, 
on Rice Lake. This scenic 70-acre 
park is an historical site, where the 


virgin forest area. 
(Turn to page 65) 
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main tourist activity is digging for 
Indian relics. The park is a burial 
place of the Hopewell Indians, and 
is believed to be 2,000 years old. 
Some distance north of the inter- 
national border there are parks 
where canoeing and camping are 
the major attractions. Some of these 
preserves are in the gold mining 
territory and lumbering area, where 


START YOUR OWN TREE FARM§ 


McCurdy Bros. Seedlings Have Built-In — 
Growability that Provides Profits. ‘ 
MID-WEST’S LARGEST PINE TREE 
NURSERIES - i 
40 Million Highest Quality and Most Reason-’ 
ably Priced Seedlings on the Market for 
Spring Planting. 
TREE FARMS FOR SALE— Write Dept. B 
Manton, Mich., for full information. 





towns and cities are few and far be- a ae 
tween. Esker Lakes Park, near the McCurdy Bros. Nasi alse Scots _ 





gold mining town of Kirkland Lake, 
has some fine canoe trips in its 7,000 
acres of lakeland. Remi Lake Park 
ils near Kapuskasing, a model news- 
print town in the northern bush, 
and a prisoner-of-war camp in World 
War I. Kakabeka Falls Park is 23 
miles west of the grain port of Fort 
William at the western end of Lake 
Superior. Here the Kakabeka Falls 
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Evergreen Seedlings — Transplants. 
Fruit and Shade Trees — Shrubs and 
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Free Christmas Tree Growers’ Guide 









American Arborvitae, Balsam Fir, Engelmann Blue 
Spruce, White Pine, Scotch Pine, Norway Spruce, White 
Spruce, etc. Prices reasonable and trees are GUARAN- 
TEED TO LIVE. Write for FREE Itlustrated Folder. 
WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY COMPANY 
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Q. How about an expert on pur- 
chase of forest land in the panhandle 
of West Virginia? 

Dr. E. N. Chapman 
Washington, D. C. 


A. Forest Land Management Co. 
P. O. Box 1046, Morgantown, 
West Virginia 
Tillinghast and Reed 
Danville, West Virginia 
A. G. Hall 
810-18th Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Q. Where can I buy a disease re- 

sistant Christine Buisman Elm? 
Fred E. Bergfors 
Quincy, Massachusetts 


A. Interstate Nurseries, 
Hamburg, Iowa 
Willis Nursery Co., 
Ottowa, Kansas 
Princeton Nursery Co., 
Princeton, New Jersey 
Q. Is there a way that stumps can 
be made to disintegrate? 
Francis H. Ludington 
New York, N. Y. 


A. “Magic Stump Remover” is 
available at stores handling lawn 
and garden supplies at about $3.00 
per pound. Instructions for destroy- 
ing stumps 12-18 inches in diameter 
say to bore a one-inch hole into the 
stump vertically and another hori- 
zontally. Then bore 2 or 3 more at 
a slant. Distribute about 8-16 ounces 
of the chemical in the various holes. 
We have not tried this technique. 

Q. What is purple beech? 


Miss Elizabeth Forsyth 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


A. Fagus sylvatica var. purpurea, 
Ait. Purple beech. A cultivated hor- 
ticultural variety with purple leaves 
and compact growth. This tree is a 
native of Europe, known since 1680. 
There are eight recognized horticul- 
tural varieties, each differing slightly 
in depth, color or size of the leaves 
and other minor points. The genus 
name Fagus comes from the Greek 
phagein meaning “good to eat.” 
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Another bridge and causeway are 
planned at Fort Frances, on the in- 
ternational border with Minnesota. 
This connection will open vast areas 
in the Lake of the Woods region and 
Quetico Park to vacationers who 
want to traverse the region by canoe, 
once they have parked the car at an 
approved park campsite. 

The airplane is the most con- 
venient way of reaching Ontario’s 
remoter provincial parks, and it will 
be the only access into the newly 
opened hinterland region in north- 
ern Ontario. Private aircraft and 
charter aircraft can land on any of 
the thousands of large and small 
lakes. There are few landing strips, 
and pontoon-equipped planes are 
mainly used. Charter aircraft are 
available in most Ontario cities. 
Lodges are being opened in the 
hinterland region to accommodate 
fishermen and hunters. The opera- 
tors of many of these lodges have 


Then Samuel was appointed as an 
Army meat inspector, marking all of 
the barrels with the letters “U. S.” 
One day when a loitering soldier 
scofingly asked just what these 
letters stood for, the man in charge 
of the shipment humorously replied: 
“Oh, that just stands for ‘Uncle 
Sam.’ We always put his name on.” 
Friendly, considerate, and benevo- 
lent, Mr. Wilson had already become 
known to everyone in Troy by that 
nickname. “a 

From that time on, meat shipped 
from Troy was always referred to 
as “Uncle Sam’s” beef. Thereupon, 
the soldiers without any question be- 
gan to recognize this stamp as the 
initial designation of “Uncle Sam.” 
As a result, the soubriquet crept in- 
to local, national, and international 
newspapers through feature articles 
and, from the year 1813, patriotic, 
sentimental, and pithy cartoons. 

The evolution of the nickname 
“Uncle Sam” for the United States 
has been even more definitely au- 
thenticated. Elbert Anderson, Jr., 
the army contractor who bought 
Samuel Wilson’s beef and pork, died 
in New York City on April 17, 1830. 
Just a few days later, the “Uncle 
Sam” incident was published in The 
New York Gazette (May 12, 1830) 


Ontario Parks 
(From page 63) 


their own aircraft to pick up guests 
at nearby towns and rail points. 

In some parks where too many air- 
planes were being used to bring fish- 
ermen to remote lakes, restrictions 
have been placed on landing areas. 
In Algonquin Park only six lakes 
can now be used by aircraft. Fisher- 
men who want to try their luck at 
more remote lakes will have to travel 
the rest of the way by canoe. 

Forest areas, excluding provincial 
parks, are being opened by the On- 
tario government to summer cottage 
development. The Department of 
Lands and Forests has cottage sites 
for sale throughout the province at 
nominal cost. Some sites are on 
islands, and practically all have lake- 
fronts. Prices run from $175 an acre 
for island property to $250 an acre 
for mainland lakefront property. 
However, it is required that a cot- 
tage with a minimum value of $1,000 
must be built within two years. 


‘Uncle Sam’s” Legacy 
(From page 8) 


by one who said that he was an eye- 
witness and wished to put on record 
for the benefit of future American 
historians in this personal reminis- 
cence the true origin of the nick- 
name. This eyewitness has been 
identified as a partner of Mr. Ander- 
son’s. 

Samuel Wilson died in Troy, New 
York, on July 31, 1854, full of years 
and happy to know that his name 
and figure had become the symbol 
of his country. In the state, national 
and worldwide fame which had ac- 
crued to him, cartoonists and news- 
papermen alike perpetuated an out- 


Such properties are also available 
from the department for commercial 
developments such as_ children’s 
camp sites, fishing and hunting 
lodges, and small summer hotels. 
Minimum requirements for land and 
buildings of this type are somewhat 
higher than for private use. 

District foresters of the Ontario 
Department of Lands and Forests 
have lists of such cottage and camp 
sites for sale on government-owned 
land. Surveys have to be made by 
the prospective purchaser of the 
land, and he is forbidden to cut any 
timber on the land without permis- 
sion of the district forester. The 
government wants to preserve the 
forest scenery in these areas. 

Everywhere in the forested areas 
of Ontario efforts are being made to 
preserve the character of the coun- 
try while at the same time opening 
it up to more use by summer vaca- 
tioners not only from Ontario, but 
from all parts of North America. 


standing example of the unfolding 
of the American success story—the 
tale of people of humble origin who 
have been able to meet the oppor- 
tunities offered to them by the Amer- 
ican system of life. 

“Uncle Sam” fitted the heroic 
-mold so typical of our growing na- 
tion. He was the farm boy whose 
business career spelled out the word 
success. Thus Sam Wilson left us 
both his name and a legacy, the 
legacy being that any American boy 
with sufficient gumption can make 
his mark in America under our 
democratic way of life. 





“Getting even” is a poor way of 
dealing with juvenile delinquency so 
far as society is concerned. Writing 
in his syndicated column (Bell) 
“Teen-Agers and You,” Dr. Frank 
Howard Richardson, of the Chil- 
dren’s Clinic, Black Mountain, 
North Carolina, extolled an article 
by Robert R. Bowers published in 
the April issue of AMERICAN For- 
ESTs in which the author described 
efforts of West Virginia to rehabili- 
tate delinquents by putting them to 
work in outdoor youth camps. 





Which Would You Choose? 


As quoted by Dr. Richardson, Mr. 
Bowers said the state has spent $50.- 
000 so far to rehabilitate 95 boys. 
Maintaining them in idleness would 
have cost fully as much, but in the 
camp they did $200,000 worth of 
work. Not a bad bargain! 

Rehabilitation solves lots of prob- 
lems, Dr. Richardson reported, “But 
the choice is yours, in your commu- 
nity. Which would you choose, if it 
was your boy? After all, these are 


all ‘somebody’s boys. 
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of their own devising, where the 
emphasis is on wildlife behavior. 
For years now Mrs. Koenig has ob- 
served, and written of what she ob- 
served, with singular dedication. 
Much of this was strictly scientific. 
But now along comes a book, Na- 
ture Stories from the Vienna Woods 
(Thomas Y. Crowell, N. Y., 1958. 
$3.50) that is scientific but not 
strictly so, being a beautifully, some- 
times romantically, conceived expres- 
sion of the life patterns of animals 
she has studied. 

Unfortunately, Mrs. Koenig was 
not able to resist the temptation of 
giving the animals she describes 
little names, and this is like drink- 
ing good coffee that has had too 
much sugar spilled in the cup. But 
the stories are accurate, being based 
directly on scientific observation, and 


doing for the landowner. The only 
purpose in the transfer is to place the 
responsibility for this particular for- 
estry program in the hands of that 
agency which now has responsibility 
for other state forestry programs. 
Then, of course, the program would 
be administered by professional for- 
esters, a point which is becoming 
more and more important now that 
ACP practices are being encouraged 
in hardwood areas. If nonprofes- 
sional technicians are allowed to ap- 
prove forestry practices in hardwood 
areas, all the money spent on the 
program could well be wasted. Hard- 
wood forestry is far too complex a 
field with which to entrust non- 
professional people. 

Unfortunately, the root of the 


the dense coniferous forests of the 
Cowlitz and Ohanapecosh valleys; 
traverses Backbone Ridge with its 
magnificent views; crosses on a rock- 
arch bridge the awe-inspiring Box 
Canyon of the silt-laden Muddy Fork 
of the Cowlitz River, coming fresh 
out of the Cowlitz Glacier; passes 
through two tunnels and along the 
side of a steep mountain ridge by 
way of viaducts and overlooks, fea- 


Reading About Resources 
(From page 39) 


the book is clear, even, and certainly 
a joy to anyone who does not object 
to animals with little names. 
Falling somewhere between the 
practical science of Charles H. Stod- 
dard and the romanticized science 
of Lilli Koenig is the geographically 
and sociologically significant publi- 
cation of the National Park Service, 
Pacific Coast Recreation. Area Sur- 
vey. Those readers especially inter- 
ested in the fine articles by Dr. 
Marion Clawson in recent issues of 
AMERICAN Forests dealing with the 
mounting pressure on recreational 
lands will want to make a special 
effort to studv this Park Service re- 
port. Here, in many miles of unde- 
veloped shore line, is a partial answer 
to the need for additional recrea- 
tional lands, so clearly and power- 
fully expressed by Dr. Clawson. 


Jurisdictional Controversy 


(From page 7) 


trouble is power. The districts, the 
state Soil Conservation Committee, 
the federal SCS office in the state— 
all are fighting to retain the power 
which goes along with the right of 
approval or disapproval of projects 
that grant monies to landowners. 
Frankly, it appears that the ACP 
program was put under the supervi- 
sion of the Forest Service because 
there is absolutely no control over 
SCS offices within the states by the 
federal office. There are no regional 
offices. Further, when you get into 
the state, you become enmeshed in a 
web of districts, committees, organ- 
izations, associations and the like to 
a point where no one actually ac- 
cepts responsibility, but all assume 
the authority. To give you a general 


Stevens Canyon Road 
(From page 29) 


turing grand views of the jagged 
Tatoosh Range and many plunging 
waterfalls, the most beautiful of 
which are the cascades of Martha 
Falls. Near the Paradise Valley area, 
it circles above gem-like Louise Lake 
and skirts the shores of Reflection 
Lakes which mirror the majestic 
southern face of glacier-clad Mt. 
Rainier. There are many spectacu- 
lar and ever-changing vistas of the 


—___. 


That such lands exist at all is wel. 
come news-—-the pictures of them in 
this survey are incredibly beautiful, 
That somehow they can be saved 
for public use will be the hope of 
everyone reading this report; how 
pious or practical a hope remains 
to be seen. 

Especially informative for the gen- 
eral reader is the chapter “The 
Coastal Resources,” briefly reviewing 
the character of the Pacific Coast. 
This should be published by the 
Park Service as a separate leaflet. 
The chief section of the book, “The 
Remaining Opportunities,” should 
orient every West Coast resident to 
the oportunities on his doorstep— 
opportunities for both his own im- 
mediate pleasure and the preserva- 
tion of this pleasure in a permanent 
way for the generations to come. 


idea, each district has a district com- 
mittee composed of five men, two 
of whom are appointed by the state 
committee, which also holds the 
pursestrings of the appropriation 
from the legislature. This state com- 
mittee, then, controls the districts. 
On top of this, somewhere up in the 
hazy blue, is the federal SCS office 
with its professional men who coun- 
sel the districts (and the state ad- 
ministrator “counsels” the chairman 
of the state committee). Put on top 
of this the Association of Soil Con- 
servation District Supervisors, which 
is beholden to no one, and you have 
a well-planned maze of organization 
which passes the buck from one cor- 
ner of the state to the other. 

(by Ed Kerr) 


mountain all along the way. The road 
provides access to a number of inter- 
esting trails to the high country, such 
as Indian Bar, Summerland, Pin- 
nacle Peak, Faraway Rock, and 


Mazama Ridge. 

If it is true that the better things 
of life are worth waiting for, perhaps 
the Stevens Canyon Road is a per 
fect example. It took 45 years to get 
it. As early as 1912, the Seattle-Ta- 
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coma Rainier National Park Joint 
Committee urged: 

“The immediate survey of a road 

from some point on the present 

south side road above Longmire 

Springs, to the eastern boundary 

of the park, to connect with the 

road from Yakima County, which 
is now finished to a point near the 
summit of the Cascade Mountains. 

Following the survey, and its ac- 

ceptance by the department, we 

favor the immediate construction 

of a road to give access to the park 

from the East.” 
This is an excerpt from a report 
written by Asahel Curtis, chairman, 
to the Secretary of the Interior, dated 
April 15, 1912. Mr. Curtis who was 
a charter member of the Moun- 
taineers, Inc., and a noted photog- 
rapher in the Northwest and Alaska, 
served as chairman of this commit- 
tee until his death in 1941. This 
group had been established to advo- 
cate and work for development plans 
that would open up and make acces- 
sible all sections of the park. 

In 1915, Congress appropriated 
$10,000 for surveys, and again in 
1916 another road survey was under- 
taken jointly by Pierce, Lewis, and 
Yakima Counties, with the Depart- 
ment of the Interior participating. 
The sum of $3,000 was allotted for 
this purpose, and the project was re- 
ferred to as the Narada Falls-Cayuse 
Pass Road Survey. 

The year 1925 saw the establish- 
ment of the Rainier National Park 
Advisory Board composed of twenty- 
two persons representing various 
Chambers of Commerce, Seattle and 
Tacoma Mountaineers, Tacoma and 
Seattle Sportsmen’s Associations, 
Seattle Women’s Business Club, 
Washington State Auto Club, and 
the Rainier National Park Company. 
Mr. Asahel Curtis was elected chair- 
man, and Mr. A. H. Bassett, of the 
Tacoma Chamber of Commerce, and 
also. a member of the Mountaineers, 
Was named secretary. There is ample 
evidence that the road plan for the 
park had the blessing of this advisory 
group. 

Actual construction did not begin 
until June, 1931. Over the years, as 
funds were appropriated, contracts 
were awarded for various sections. 
It was painfully slow. During the 
war, and at other times, no funds 
were available and _ construction 
stopped. Thanks, however, to the 
Mission 66 program, this dream at 
last has become reality. Crushed 
tock surfacing and a light oil treat- 
ment have permitted opening of the 
road to travel, although final paving 


will not be undertaken for several 
years. Total cost, when completed, 
will be in excess of five million 
dollars. 


Since there has been an attack on 
both new park roads and park road 
standards by a relatively small group 
not too appreciative of the Park 
Service’s problem of moving in- 
creased hordes of motorists, some of 
the data on the construction design 
will be informative. The width of 
the present light oil treated surface, 
shoulder to shoulder, is 24 feet. 
When finally completed, this 24 feet 
will consist of 20 feet of paving and a 
2-foot tapered shoulder on each side. 
The rugged terrain is such that there 
are few straight stretches, many 
curves. Because of the curves and 
viewpoints, a 35-mile speed limit has 
been set. There are a few sharp 
curves, one of which is about 100- 
foot radius, where speed is limited 
to 15 mph. So far, speeding has not 
been a source of trouble to the park 
patrol. You could hardly call this a 
“modern, high-speed highway.” On 
the contrary, it squarely solves the 
problem of meeting the traffic needs, 
and permitting a pleasant park ex- 
perience instead of a trying ordeal. 

While it is impossible to build a 
road in rugged mountain country 
that can be completely hidden from 
the human eye, the National Park 
Service, at all times sensitive to the 
natural scene, has taken every rea- 
sonable precaution to minimize ad- 
verse construction effects. Especial- 
ly worth noting are the 15 major 
viaducts and two tunnels built in 
order to avoid excessive cuts, fills, 
and construction scars. Dirt banks 
were rounded off to reduce erosion 
and stabilize the soil, with the result 
that native plants have already be- 
gun to take hold. While the soil was 
extremely thin in many places, with 
the road going through bare rock in 
others, wherever possible the topsoil 
was saved, as around Reflection 
Lakes, for example. At Box Canyon 
and around the east entrance, top- 
soil was even hauled in to restore 
the vegetation. 

Along one steep stretch in Stevens 
Canyon, there are extensive talus 
slopes extending both above and be- 
low the road where Nature has been 
seeking the angle of repose since the 
close of the last Ice Age, and the road 
merely went across them. By no 
means can all the bare spots be at- 
tributed to the road construction. 
Perhaps this area is the source of 
one critic’s statement concerning the 
visibility of the Stevens Canyon 
Road “for miles outside the park.” 
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This charge, incidentally, is not true. 

In the litthe more than one full 
season of use, more than 452,000 
people have enjoyed this spectacular, 
scenic route. If any further justifica- 
tion were needed, it could be pointed 
out that this road results in dispersal 
of visitors rather than concentrating 
them. There are some revealing 
travel figures in the table below. 

Park Naturalist Vernon R. Bender 
directed a study of the use of this 
road at Box Canyon parking area 
during a part of last summer. It 
points out some interesting facts in 
connection with the Stevens Canyon 
Road, and it is believed that a simi- 
lar study of the parking areas at 
Reflection Lakes, Cowlitz Divide, 
and others would further substan- 
tiate the fact that the road is used 
for more than just “a throughway” 
as some have claimed. 


During this study, Rainier Na- 
tional Park Company buses aver- 
aged 45 passengers daily and were 
conducted by _ ranger-naturalists 
either to the observation bridge or 
to the overlook, depending upon 
the time the drivers allotted for this 
stop. 

It was determined throughout the 
study that the average stay of each 
automobile in the parking area was 
between ten and fifteen minutes. 

Spot checks of the parking area 
revealed the following interesting 
facts regarding its size: — 

Saturday, Aug. 16, 1958, 12:30 p.m., 
parking lot half full. 

Saturday, Aug. 16, 1958, 2:00 p.m., 
parking lot full, remained full 
about one hour. 

Sunday, Aug. 24, 1958, Il a.m., 
parking area full, had to use the 
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expressed opinions that the Box 
Canyon was the finest contact area 
in the park. As shown in the table 
22.7 per cent of the questions asked 
by visitors were about natural his. 
tory. I believe the natural features 
here excite the majority of visitors 
who stop, and they will be eager to 
learn more about them.” 

This kind of use, both as to 
quantity and quality, is an emphatic 
denial of the charge that “‘it is an un- 
necessary road that merely enables 
the motorist to make a shorter loop 
drive.”’ In fact, one would be forced 
to the conclusion that the Stevens 
Canyon Road constitutes a_ really 
outstanding example of superior park 
planning by experienced, profession- 
al park personnel. While under- 
standing the sentimental attachment 
on the part of some to the roads of 





TRAVEL FIGURES FOR SOME OF THE ROADS WITHIN MOUNT RAINIER NATIONAL PARK 


Stevens Canyon 





Road 

Cars People 
Sept. 4-Nov. 12, 1957 35,765 133,341 
May 15-May 31, 1958 295 1,003 
June 1958 11,980 43,001 
July 1958 28,262 105,105 
August 1958 32,847 122,032 
September 1958 9,863 35,355 
October 1958 3,589 12,149 
Nov. 1-7, 1958 215 731 
Total for 1958 period 87,051 319,376 











(U.S. #410) 





Nisqually White River East Side Mather 
Entrance Entrance Road Memorial Pkwy. Carbon River 
Cars People Cars People Cars People Cars People Cars _ People 
20,035 77,110 7,964 29,426 37,012 135,981 127,020 443,479 1,251 4,375 
5,180 19,712 105 357 8,257 28,448 6,576 22,359 694 2,701 
12,611 47,737 1,953 7,952 13,805 49,339 35,391 125,068 1,372 5,360 
24,685 94,546 13,740 46,404 34,793 126,937 53,985 184,254 2,590 9,889 
23,953 90,982 12,880 51,228 37,501 137,218 59,646 238,948 2,091 7,954 
9,992 37,877 3,785 15,306 13,147 48,425 31,574 124,198 5,177 ~—.20,217 
5,104 18,693 894 3,900 4,808 16,353 20,510 71,780 198 738 
729 2,657 55 220 560 1,904 3,570 14,280 Road Closed 
32,254 312,204 33,412 124,967 112,871 408,624 211,252 780,887 12,112 16,859 





Mr. Bender set up a small port- 
able entrance station at Box Canyon 
on August | for the month’s study. 
The following table has been com- 
piled from daily statistics: 


Information Sought by Visitors 


Travel, routes, road condi- 

tions, etc. 31.5% 
Accommodations, hotel, 

motel, etc. 5.0% 
Picnicking, areas, tables, 

water, etc. 16.9% 
Camping facilities 4.3% 
Fishing By A 


Hiking, trails, routes, etc. 2.57, 


Supplies, camping, food, etc. 4.3% 

Natural history 22.7% 
Miscellaneous, time of day, 

temp., weather, etc. 10.5% 

07 

99.8%, 


parking area beyond the tunnel 

for about a dozen cars. Parking 

area full until 12:30. By 1 p.m. 

only about 34 full. 

Sunday, Aug. 24, 1958, 3 p.m., park- 
ing area full a couple of times 
and then not for very long. Car 
stop to through ratio greatly re- 
duced. 

Saturday, Aug. 30, 1958, 1:20 p.m., 
parking area full, only half full at 
1:25 p.m. 

The average percentage of visitors 
stopping at Box Canyon was found 
to be 46. Ranger-naturalists making 
this survey were Messrs. Patterson, 
Bodenberg, Cross, and O’Brien. 


In his report Mr. Bender stated, 
“The Box Canyon is easily one of 
the most popular spots in the park. 
All ranger-naturalists on duty there 


1915, they know from the booming 
traffic counts in the national parks 
that such roads for the main routes 
are inadequate to keep pace with 
tomorrow’s needs. Anything short 
of the park standards now in usé 
would be a waste of the taxpayer's 
money. Any ranger working at a 
checking station and listening to the 
traveling public’s complaints about 
some of the existing park roads can 
tell you as much. It’s that simple. 

You will want to travel the Stevens 
Canyon Road to see for yourself— 
do it from east to west, if possible. 
And when you are enjoying the 
thrilling and magnificent views of 
this superlative scenic drive, it would 
be a fine gesture if you will remem: 
ber to be grateful to your National 
Park Service for its ability, courage, 
and devotion. 
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THIS IS YOUR INVITATION 


84th ANNUAL MEETING 


OF 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


Theme of Meeting: 


RESOURCES AND PEOPLE—A CHALLENGE OF CO-EXISTENCE 


4 DAYS OF ACTIVITY 
OCTOBER 11-14, 1959 
BEDFORD SPRINGS HOTEL, BEDFORD, PENNSYLVANIA 


This meeting will be held in conjunction with the annual meeting of The 
Pennsylvania Forestry Association and members and friends of both Asso- 
ciations are cordially invited to attend. Send your reservation direct to the 


hotel today. Rates are American Plan which includes meals. 


OUTSTANDING SPEAKERS — PANEL DISCUSSIONS — ANNUAL 
BANQUET — CONSERVATION AWARDS — FIELD TRIPS — EXHIBITS 
— OX ROAST — BARN DANCE — COME — LISTEN — PARTICIPATE 





How Southwestern uses 


20 Cat Diesel Tractors for low-cost planting! 


Several years ago the Southwestern Settlement & De- 
velopment Co. embarked on an intensive forest site 
preparation project on its 650,000-acre holdings near 
Jasper, Texas. From seedlings through planting to 
harvesting, this division of the East Texas Pulp & Paper 
Company controls the operation. Twenty Cat Diesel 
Tractors spearhead the planting part of the project. 
In a recent year, these machines planted 20,000,000 
pine seedlings on 24,000 acres in about 4 months. 


For planting areas like the one shown here, South- 
western used 4+ Cat D4 Tractors with V-plows and 
Lowther Wildland planters. In spite of heavy going in 
uncleared woods, each D4 planted an average of 9 acres 
per 8-hour day. With 6’ x 8’ spacing, this totaled 908 
seedlings an acre. To plant cleared areas, the company 
used 16 D2s with single or double standard planters. 


Low-cost production, of course, depends on many 
factors. One of the most important is high machine 
availability. On this score, the ruggedness of Caterpillar 
track-type Tractors has been proved on job after job in 
all types of woods operations. Equally important to 
availability is a reliable source of prompt service. You 
can depend on that 24 hours a day from your Caterpillar 
Dealer. You can also depend on him for practical infor- 
mation about Caterpillar-built machines on forest site 
preparation. Call him today! 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S.A. 


Forest site preparation methods and 
machines available in cost studies! 


Growing a profitable pulpwood crop at the lowest 
possible cost calls for methods and machines best suited 
to each phase of the operation. Complete cost studies, 
compiled on actual jobs, are available on the following 
subjects: Stump Treatment; Stump Clearing and Tree 
Cutting; Chaining; Raking and Windrowing; Harrow- 
ing; Planting. For information, write Logging Section, 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., or call your Caterpillar Dealer. 


CATERPILLAR 


Caterpillar and Cat are Registered Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
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